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NETHERLANDS INDIA AND DEFENCE IN THE 
PACIFIC 


NETHERLANDS INDIA, as an integral part of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, automatically abandoned neutrality and became a 
part of the Allied Front against Germany when Holland was invaded 
or May 10, 1940. In common with other Powers in the Pacific, she 
stands for the maintenance of the status quo in that area. 

The great chain of islands lying across the Equator in the South 
Pacific, known as Netherlands India, are generally shown on small 
scale maps, and their magnitude is apt to be under-estimated. The 
two thousand or so islands of the group cover an area of over 735,000 sq. 
miles and provide homes for some 70 million people. That is to say, 
the area is about half that of European Russia (1939 boundaries), 
or nearly three times that of Japan and her immediate dependencies 
(excluding Manchuria). The length from the northern tip of Sumatra 
measured along the southern islands to the eastern frontier of New 
Guinea is some 3,000 miles, a distance about as great as that from 
Liverpool to New York. The islands are rich in natural resources, and 
many countries depend on them for substantial supplies of petroleum, 
rubber, tea, copra, quinine, and other commodities. Thanks to a 
liberal commercial policy, excellent methods of development, and good 
internal administration, the Powers most interested in the products 
of the Indies (as the Dutch call the islands) have been content that 
Government should rest in Dutch hands.? But, since the outbreak 
of the European war and the development of Japan’s claim to dominate 
East Asia and its outlying islands, Netherlands India has been com- 
pelled to take energetic measures for defence. 

In the matter of defence she does not stand alone, because the 
security of the islands and the maintenance of control by a Power 
which does not follow an aggressive policy either politically or com- 
mercially are matters of primary interest to the United States and to 
Great Britain, and because the Netherlands Government is in alliance 
with Great Britain. As Mr. Cordell Hull said on April 17, 1940, when 
Japanese ambitions in the area were becoming vocal, ‘‘intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the Netherlands Indies or any alteration of their 
status quo by other than peaceful processes would be prejudicial to the 

+ For an account of the economic and political development of the country 
see Netherlands Overseas Territories, Information Department Papers No. 28, 1941. 
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cause of stability, peace, and security, not sie in the region of Nether. 
lands India, but in the entire Pacific area’’. 

The map on page 1799 shows how important the Malay Archi. 
pelago is in the British system of defence. Sumatra and Britis) 
Malaya, with Singapore, the main British stronghold in the East 
command the Straits of Malacca, the normal sea route from India ty 
Australia. The line of islands screen the approaches to Australis 
and its northern coasts. They provide easy air communication betwee, 
the main base of British defence at Singapore and British naval 
stations in Australia and New Zealand. Great Britain has direc 
interest in the Archipelago, as the north and north-west of Borne 
are British territories and the eastern half of the great island of New 
Guinea is in Australian hands. 

The map shows the Philippines as an integral part of the general 
defensive position, for the outlying islands of that Archipelago lie clos 
to the shores of Borneo. Manila Bay in the Philippines is the farthest 
defence point of the United States in the Pacific, and guards her 
interests in the China Seas.1. The main base for naval defence in seas 
off south-east Asia is, of course, Singapore, where the heaviest battle. 
ships and cruisers can be docked, and, if necessary, repaired and 
refitted. The main base in Netherlands India is Soerabaya, which is 
capable of harbouring a large fleet, including cruisers, but not of 
handling battleships. There is a small base farther east at Amboyna. 
Soerabaya stands about midway between Singapore and the Australian 
naval station of Port Darwin—750 nautical miles from Singapore and 
1,000 nautical miles from Port Darwin. The secondary base of 
Amboyna, or Ambon, is nearer to Port Darwin than Soerabaya. It has 
a good harbour and some repairing facilities. The distance north from 
Soerabaya to Manila is about 1,800 miles. The nearest Japanese port 
is at the Palau or Pelew Islands in the Japanese Mandated area, 
where there is a good port and an air base, approximately 50) 
miles from the northern outposts of the Archipelago. The Japanese- 
occupied port of Saigon in Indo-China is about the same distance from 
Borneo. 

The Japanese occupation of all the important defensive positions 
in southern Indo-China early this year was felt to be a direct menace’ 
to English, Dutch, and American power in the areas surrounding 
the South China Sea, and the result has been increased aid to China, 
and a virtual, though informal, agreement between the A.B.C.D. 
Powers to resist further Japanese aggression in south-east Asia. 
Evidence of co-operation and of the realization that defence here is a 
single problem is to be found in the conference at Manila at the 
beginning of October, 1941, of the British and United States Com- 
manders~in-Chief in the Far East, Air Marshal Sir R. Brooke-Popham 
and Lt.-Gen. Douglas McArthur, together with Genera! Magruder, 
the leader of the U.S. Mission to General Chiang Kai-shek, Sir Otto 
Niemeyer, many high American officers, and representatives from 


1 For the situation in the Philippines, see the Bulletin of Aug. 23, 1941. 

* For a list of bases in the Pacific generally and a map, see the Bulletin of 
March 22, 1941. 

* For a description of the Japanese design of establishing a ‘‘co-prosperity 
sphere’’ in South-East Asia, see the Bulletins of March 8 and May 3, 1941. 
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other Pacific countries. They were joined later by the then Chief of 
Staff Lt.~Gen. Ter Poorten, who has since succeeded Berenschot as 
Commander-in-Chief. Nevertheless, although there is close co-operation 
between Singapore and Batavia the situation is not formally as clear 
as it might be.* 

The only country whose position is undefined is Thailand, threatened 
by a Japanese army on the Cambodian frontier. That State maintains 
a strict neutrality, and her possible inability to defend it is one of the 
dangers of the situation. 

But, though there is no doubt that all recognize defence in the 
Pacific to be a single problem, that Great Britain would come auto- 
matically, as an Allied Power, to the aid of Netherlands India if she 
were attacked, and that it is extremely unlikely that the United States 
would not also intervene, Dutch authorities, now as ever, rely primarily 
on their own strong arm. 

In the last two years enormous strides have been made in the 
defence of the islands. Budget estimates for defence, which amounted 
to 76.4 million guilders in 1936, were 314.4 million guilders for 1941, 
or about 67 per cent of the total budget. Supplementary estimates 
for specific objects have been voted since the 1941 budget. Moreover, 
of contributions to the Prins Bernhard Fund, the general Dutch 
armament fund, from Dutch colonies and friends in about 40 countries 
all over the world, by far the majority of the amounts, which reached 
a total of £1,450,000 in July, 1941, were contributed by the Dutch 
East Indies. This money has been used to offer the Royal Dutch 
Navy two motor-torpedo-boats and 32 bombers, and, to the British 
Air Force, 85 Spitfires and 3 night fighters. 

The regular army is small, but it is a professional, well-trained, 
well-equipped, and mechanized force, brought to a high degree of 
efficiency by Lt.-Gen. G. J. Berenschot, Commander-in-Chief until 
his death in an aeroplane accident three weeks ago. Behind it there 
is a reserve of trained men who have served for shorter periods of 
from one to two years. Service in the army has been compulsory on 
Hollanders between the ages of 18 and 46 since the invasion of Holland 
in 1940, and recently conscription has been extended to the whole 
population, after debate in the Volksraad (the Parliament of Nether- 
lands India) when acceptance of the measure was practically unanimous. 
There were already considerable forces of militia recruited from the 
islanders. The position is, therefore, that there is a small efficient 
professional army, with large reserves which can be drawn on in case 
of need. A Home Guard has also been formed for local defence, and 
this force is to be armed as efficiently as the army. 

Every opportunity is given to the islanders to play a part in the 
defence of their country. The new officers’ training army and navy 


1 A well-informed correspondent of The Times (Sept. 22, 1941) puts the possi- 
bilities as follows: ‘‘For some reason or other the alliance, which is quite 
unambiguous in regard to the European war, has never been specifically extended 
to the Malaysian region. The absence of such a declaration does not seem to 
have prevented co-operation between Singapore and Batavia, and the Japanese 
must know this.’’ The writer goes on to suggest that ‘‘the Dutch would like most 
of all to see the establishment of a formal ‘A.B.C.D. front’ in the shape of an 
alliance between Australia, Britain (in Singapore and Malaya), China, and the 
Dutch East Indies’’. 
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schools which have been started are open to natives as well as to 
Hollanders. Many natives are being trained as pilots, gunners, and 
observers for the Air Force. No less than 20 per cent of natives accepted 
for training for the Air Force in the first full year of war qualified 
as pilots. 

The population is not evenly distributed. Over 40 millions, some 
two-thirds of the total at the census of 1930, are concentrated in the 
relatively small islands of Java and Madura, and large areas of Borneo 
and New Guinea are still under jungle. The total population has 
risen since then, but the distribution is probably approximately the 
same, though the policy of settling families from Java in the Outer 
Islands is being steadily pursued. Since the war the defence system, 
which was concentrated in Java, has been extended to cover the main 
strategic points in other islands of the Archipelago. 

In an island State including some two thousand islands in addition 
to the considerable land masses of the larger islands, the problem is 
mainly one of naval and air defence. In the narrow waters of these 
seas a small navy and good coastal defences may play a considerable 
part. The Royal Netherlands Navy works in close co-operation with 
the British Naval Commander-in-Chief in China, and Dutch warships 
participate actively in the hunting of Nazi raiders in the West Pacific. 
Even in peace time the main force of the Navy of the Netherlands 
was based on the Indies, and there it still is, although some units have 
acted with the British Navy in other areas. It includes cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, and a variety of auxiliary vessels, minelayers, 
minesweepers, etc. There is not much information available of how 
this had been reinforced since May, 1940. But Vice-Admiral Helfrich, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Netherlands Navy in the Indies, told the 
Volksraad in August that the naval forces had been increased by one 
cruiser, a number of locally-built torpedo-boats, several squadrons of 
minesweepers also built in the Indies, numerous patrol craft, flying 
boats and trainer aircraft, and fast motor boats. Chartered tankers 
had been made available for the Navy, the number of naval guns had 
been largely increased, and merchant ships were now armed. 

When Holland was invaded, most of the Dutch Navy escaped, and 
ships under construction were destroyed. Even the cruiser Heems- 
kerok, a destroyer, and some submarines still in the dockyard half 
completed were towed to a British harbour.! 

A considerable amount of construction is now carried on in the 
Indies. Before the war shipbuilding and ship-repairing facilities had 
increased, and much work formerly done at Singapore and Hong-kong 
was being carried out in the shipyards of Soerabaya and Batavia, 
which produced ships for inter-island trade and police purposes. Since 
the war minelayers and auxiliary naval vessels have been built there. 

The Dutch mercantile marine has rendered substantia: service to 
the Allied cause, and it may be mentioned that 19 German ships 
confiscated in the Indies in May, 1940, are now in use. 

As the Allied Governments have recognized the Netherlands’ claim 
to a certain percentage of the tonnage now building in the British 
Empire and the United States, the pressure on the mercantile marine 





1 Mr. Williem Arriens in an address to the Anglo-Batavian Society in London 
in August, 1941. 
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will be eased. The Netherlands Indies are, however, building for 
themselves. It was reported in July that the new shipbuilding yards 
at Semarang will be ready during the next few months, when a start 
will be made with laying down the keel of the first 10,000 tonner ever 
built in the Indies. The necessary machinery is being purchased in the 
United States. Four ships a year are to be constructed, the hulls wil] 
be made at Semarang, and the ships will be finished and equipped at 
Tandjong-Priok, Soerabaya, or even in Australian yards. The ships 
will be welded and not riveted, as the native shipbuilders make good 
welders, but have no experience of riveting. 

Equally important is air defence. The sea lanes around the islands 
are so narrow that aeroplanes based on airports far enough inland to 
be safe from the guns of warships can dominate the approaches to the 
islands for thousands of miles.1 The Archipelago is excellently supplied 
with airports and landing-fields, because communication by air has 
been well developed for many years and is, indeed, in many cases, the 
only way in which regular contact can be maintained with remote 
places. The aircraft used are mainly of American make (the first 
large contract was negotiated by the Government at Batavia with the 
Glenn Martin Co. in 1915), and the Air Force is now supplied with 
Glenn Martins, Lockheeds, Curtisses, Brewsters, and Ryans, which 
are usually assembled in Netherlands India workshops by local labour. 
The Navy is also provided with sea-planes. On July 26 it was announced 
that a large number of Catalina flying-boats had been procured and 
would be flown direct from San Diego, California, via Hawaii, Guam, 
and the Philippines. 

The Air Force also provides training establishments for pilots 
and other airmen, many of whom are now serving in Dutch ’planes 
working side by side with R.A.F. squadrons in Europe. The first 
batch of pilots trained in Netherlands India arrived in Great Britain 
in March, 1941. These officers were transferred to the R.A.F.; some of 
them man aircraft presented by free Dutchmen to the Force. 

Such are the forces which defend the last stretches of the road from 
Great Britain to Australia. Netherlands India forces stand ready to 
defend not only their own territory, but, in self-protection, to do their 
utmost to repel any attack on the line stretching from Malaya to 
Australia. The ends of that line belong to Britain and the centre of 
the line is the East Indies itself.* 

Finally, it may be said that strong defences have been provided 
for the oilfields of Sumatra and of Borneo, which could be put out of 
service before any aggressor could seize them. 

From the point of view of economic war potentialities, Netherlands 
India takes an important place in the Allied effort. Her experts were 
present as observers at the Eastern Group Supply Council at Delhi 
of Interested Allied Powers* for the supply of Allied armies east of 
Suez. Relations with Australia have grown steadily closer, as industry 
and production are in many respects complementary between the 
two countries. Purchases of armaments and munitions are mostly 


1 See Lt.-Gen. G. J. Berenschot in an article published after his death by the 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 23, 1941. 

* Berenschot, loc. cit. 

3 See the Bulletins of Nov, 2, 16, and 30, 1940, 
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placed in the United States, where large credits have been provided 
by the Dutch Government, and representatives of the United States 
Services Mission, including Major-General Glazett, visited Batavia 
last. August to discuss the delivery of war materials. The foreign 
minister, Mr. van Kleffens, and the colonial minister visited the 
United States in March, on their way back from the Indies. 

Japan joined the Axis Powers on Sept. 27, 1940, when the ten years’ 
pact between Germany, Italy, and Japan was signed in Berlin, pro- 
viding for mutual recognition of the “new order’’ and war in common 
against any intervening Power. At that time Netherlands India 
was seeking peaceable agreement with Japan on the exchange of goods, 
although it is now known! that excessive demands were made on the 
Indies immediately after the German invasion of Holland. A large 
Japanese mission arrived at Batavia in September, 1940, to open 
negotiations, which made slow progress. The Japanese asked for 
permission to explore and open up undeveloped areas, for a freer 
entry for Japanese traders and professional men, for the establishment 
of an air line from Japan* and for mining and fishing rights. Agreement 
proved impossible, and in June, 1941, the negotiations were dis- 
continued, with polite and even cordial expressions on either side. 
Meanwhile private Japanese negotiators with the oil companies in 
Netherlands India had had better success, and agreement was reached 
at Bandoeng on Nov. 14 for export to Japan of about 900,000 
tons of oil over the next six to twelve months “in addition to the 
quantities which the companies (the Mitsui interests) import to meet 
their quota of the trade in Japan’’. Aviation fuel, which is required 
for the Netherlands India Air Force, was not included in the Agreement, 
which was renewed in May, 1941. 

As already explained, a turn for the worse occurred in relations with 
Japan when the Japanese army occupied southern Indo-China in 
July, 1941, and threats were directed towards Thailand. The British 
Government, said Mr. Eden in the House of Commons on July 25, 
regarded these developments as a potential threat to their own 
territories and interests in the Far East. They had been in close 
communication with the United States and the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and with Dominion Governments. Mr. Sumner Welles had spoken 
even more plainly the day before.* The upshot was the adoption of 
measures by the United States and Great Britain, followed on July 29 
by Netherlands India, to freeze Japanese credits in their countries. 

This action meant a very serious sacrifice for Netherlands India, 
which, under war conditions in 1940, had taken nearly a quarter of her 
imports from Japan and had now to find other accessible sources. As 
a Times special correspondent pointed out (Sept. 22) the action taken 


* See a broadcast by Radio Orange on Sept. 8, 1941. ‘Acceptance would have 
meant that the supply of some of the most essential raw materials would have 
indirectly passed to Germany, our vile arch-enemy. The Dutch Government 
were prepared to arrange that Japan could obtain those raw materials which 
they need for its own use, but further than that, the Government was not 
prepared to go.’’ 

*The agreement made with Portugal in October for the construction of a 
Japanese air-line from the Pelew Is. to the Portuguese half of Timor in the 
Archipelago aroused some distrust. 

* See the Bulletin of Aug. 9, pp. 1058-9, 
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meant a large forward step. Though the Dutch had suspected Japanese 
designs, they desired to keep on good terms with Tokyo. ‘They fel 
that half their victory in the economic talks was that Mr. Yoshizawa 
had left Batavia on the most amicable terms with their own negotiators, 
They parted nominally as good friends who had agreed to differ on q 
knotty problem.” 

The measures taken did not necessarily mean cessation of trade, but 
large reductions were inevitable under a system of licence applied to all 
transactions other than those concluded before the decision was taken, 
But it was reported in August that quantities of Netherlands India 
raw materials which would under normal circumstances have gone to 
Japan were being diverted to Soviet Russia. There have been many 
Japanese reports that trade talks were being renewed with Batavia. 
The Netherland authorities, however, have stated emphatically that 
recent discussions, “‘far from being connected with trade expansion, are 
exclusively concerned with the execution of the freezing measures”, 

M. B. 


ITALY’S ECONOMIC WEAKNESS 


ON no country not actually invaded has the impact of war fallen so 
heavily as upon Italy. In the first place, Italy’s economy is perhaps 
the least fitted to bear the strain of war of any in Europe: in the second 
place, her adventures in the 5 years before 1940 had placed a greater 
strain upon her, relatively to her capacity to bear strain, than is the 
case with any of the other European belligerents; and thirdly, none of 
the belligerents (probably not even France) so completely miscalculated 
the course of the war before entering it. The factors of weakness in her 
pre-war and her wartime position repay study. 


THE ITALIAN ECONOMY BEFORE THE WAR 

A very obvious fact about Italy, but one which apparently escaped 
her rulers and many other people, is that she has not the slightest 
chance, under modern conditions, of maintaining the position of a Great 
Power. Before 1914, the dependence of war-making power upon the 
high development of certain kinds of industry was far less than it is 
now, and a country with a fairly large population, political unity, the 
knowledge of up-to-date military organization, and some few arsenals 
could present that appearance of strength which conferred the highest 
political status. After 1918 these qualifications still retained some 
validity, because the countries which had shown that they alone could 
stand the enormous strain of modern war were disarmed, or. disarmed 
themselves, to such a degree that lesser Powers with more bellicos: 
Governments could still maintain forces which were fairly strong 
relatively to the strongest in the world. 

This last point may be illustrated forcibly with statistics. In 1933/4, 
before Italy had started the special expenditure connected with her 
Abyssinian adventure, her military expenditure was equivalent to 
about £70 million, as compared with £93 million for the United 
Kingdom, £160 million in France (where the Maginot Line was then 
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under construction), and somewhat more than £100 million each for the 
United States, Japan, and (probably) Germany. Yet this expenditure 
represented about 7 per cent of her national income (as estimated by 
Gini for 1931)—a proportion more or less equalled only in Japan, and 
to be compared with 5 or 6 per cent in France, about 34 per cent in 
Germany, less than 2} per cent in Britain, and little more than 1 per 
cent in the United States. 

In the present war, however, the full weakness of Italy stands 
revealed. War depends more than ever before upon industrial produc- 
tion of certain advanced kinds, which have been developed to a very 
high pitch by the main belligerents. In Italy heavy industry, which 
lies at the base of armament-production, is hampered by an almost 
complete lack of fuel and raw material, and has to depend mostly upon 
imports of coal, ore, and scrap. Even supposing that such imports 
and imports of finished products to supplement Italy’s production are 
obtainable in sufficient quantity, the capacity of Italy to pay for them 
is limited by the low surplus of production over the bare necessities of 
life for a large part of her population. Only in the north of Italy is the 
standard of living (and therefore a capacity to afford resources for 
transfer to export or war industries) comparable with that in the 
wealthier countries of Western Europe—and there it is much lower 
than, say, in Britain—while in the south the rapidly increasing 
population presses upon the means of subsistence, with the result that 
the standard of life is as low as in the Balkans. There exist, in fact, 
neither the specialized resources for the support of modern war, nor a 
sufficient surplus of general resources to make possible the purchase 
of them. 

What resources Italy had, moreover, she had squandered. Her most 
important resource, from the point of view of defence, was the friend- 
ship of Britain, who, by virtue of her naval power and her control 
of the vital outlet of the Mediterranean, was the Power best able either 
to injure or to help Italy. Since she deliberately threw this away, it is 
perhaps not surprising that her economic resources also were squandered 
with such complete irresponsibility. 

Extraordinary expenditure in Italian East Africa in the six years 
1934-5 to 1939-40 amounted to nearly 52 milliard lire. The bill pre- 
sented to the Spanish Government for materials of war used in Italy’s 
Spanish adventure was 7} milliard lire. In all, the cost of national 
defence and war in the six years mentioned above was nearly 106 
milliards—a total consistent with the Finance Minister’s statement on 
a 28, 1941, that the cost of war in this period had been 82 milliard 
ire. 

What do these enormous figures mean? To get their equivalent in 
sterling, it is probably justifiable to use the pre-war rate of about 95 
lire to the £, since British and Italian price-levels, at this rate of 
exchange, were not dissimilar. This makes the total expenditure con- 
nected with active military operations and the holding down of con- 
quered territory between 1934 and 1940 equivalent to about {£870 
million, or an average of £145 million per year. The significance of this 
expenditure for Italy, however, can be illustrated only by relating it to 
her national income. For 1931, this was estimated by Gini at 65 milliard 
lire: for the six years 1934-40, it may have averaged 80 or 100, so that 
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the Finance Minister’s “82 milliard lire spent on war’’ amount to 
14 or 17 per cent of the national income for the period concerned. The 
burden of this for a poor country is further illustrated by the fact that 
Italy’s whole ordinary revenue in these six years has ranged from 18} 
to 32 milliards, averaging 24 milliards, so that the war expenditure 
has been about 57 per cent of ordinary revenue. 

Italy’s period of non-belligerence was an extremely expensive one. 
The financial year ending June 30, 1940, which included only one 
month of hostilities, saw expenditure raised from the 40 milliards of 
the previous year to over 60 milliards, of which 33 milliards was 
devoted to the armed forces and war preparation, in addition to 
another 2? milliards spent by the Ministries of Italian Africa and East 
Africa largely upon the maintenance of order there. The magnitude 
of the war preparations is indicated by Mussolini’s list, given in his 
apologia after the British victories in Cyrenaica, of the war material 
sent to North Africa—a mass of material several times larger than that 
at the disposal of the British forces into whose hands most of it had 
fallen. That these costly preparations were of no avail must be ascribed 
mainly to general lack of enthusiasm for the war and bad leadership, 
as well as to defects of quality in much of the material provided. 


THE IMPACT OF WAR 

There is no doubt that the Italians expected to have to face only a 
very short war. The best evidence for this is their failure to accumulate 
large stocks of fuel and materials in the period of non-belligerency, 
during which they passed on most of their surplus imports to their 
Axis partner. The monthly cost which (according, again, to the Finance 
Minister) the war was expected to involve, was, however, high— 
perhaps short but energetic campaigns in Africa, Greece, etc., were 
expected, or perhaps the high estimates were arrived at only when it was 
seen that British resistance was not going to collapse, as had at first 
been expected. At all events, the Finance Ministry is stated to have 
anticipated a war cost of 10 milliard lire per month, and it was with 
satisfaction that Count Thaon di Revel announced that the actual 
cost, which had been 7 milliards in- July, 1940, and 5.6 milliards in 
December, had fallen to 5.4 milliards in March, 1941. Since this fall 
was presumably due in large measure to the fact that the British 
victories had relieved the Italians of the necessity or the possibility 
of spending anything on most of the forces originally in Africa, it 
would, however, hardly appear to be a matter for self-congratulation. 

For the first full financial year of war (ending June 30, 1941), 
nevertheless, the total ordinary and extraordinary expenditure of the 
State had risen from 60 milliards in the previous year to 96 milliards, 
while ordinary revenue had actually contracted to just over 31 mil- 
liards. What this represents can be appreciated only in the light of a 
knowledge of the price-changes which had taken place in the mean- 
time, and these, for a number of reasons, are obscure. In the first 
place, the publication of the cost of living index ceased in July, 1939. 
Secondly, though the prices fixed by the controlling authorities are 
known, control is completely unable to prevent the development 0! 
black markets, of importance comparable with or greater than that of 
the legal markets, in which much higher prices are paid. A number 0! 
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controlled food prices in the middle of 1941 showed an average rise of 
nearly 100 per cent since October, 1939. Further indications of the 
price rise are given by the decision on June 13, 1941, to raise the number 
of one-lira notes in circulation by 40 per cent and the number of two- 
lire notes by 50 per cent, and by the increase in family allowances, 
which were raised by 40 per cent in March, 1941, and doubled in June. 
It seems fairly certain that the cost of living has at least doubled since 
the beginning of the war, for the selling prices of food as a whole must 
be considerably higher than the controlled prices, and this may be set 
against the smaller price-rise in other commodities and services. If 
the prices of goods and services bought by the State have more or less 
doubled, as seems not unlikely, the total ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure in the first full year of war must have been equivalent 
to about £600 or £700 million, and the war expenditure to about £400 
or {450 million. What percentage this represents of the national 
income it is impossible to say with any certainty—perhaps a third 
would be a reasonable proportion to assign in view of the available 
evidence—but it is quite certain that, while the economic war-effort 
is not large in absolute magnitude (probably no larger than that of 
Canada which has little more than a quarter of Italy’s population), 
the burden which it imposes upon the population is extremely heavy. 

The real burden can perhaps best be appreciated by considering the 
standard of living imposed (nominally) by the existing rationing- 
system. The fuel ration for the coming winter is to’ be sufficient only 
for 40 days’ heating: the bread ration varies from 7 oz. per day for ° 
women and children to 14 oz. for heavy workers. The fat and oil 
ration was reduced in February, 1941, to 3} oz. per head per week. 
Pasta, cheese, and vegetables are also rationed, and meat practically 
unobtainable. 

In spite of these reductions in consumption by the population, 
Italy has been unable to furnish to Germany, or to other countries 
with which she had trade agreements, enough exports to meet her 
obligations, and since June the provision of military supplies from 
Germany has been at Germany’s expense, while Italy has been 
tesponsible for the feeding of the German troops stationed in the 
country and its colonies. The debts of Italy to-the Reich, moreover, 
have been largely paid by the labour of the Italian workers in Germany 
(of whom there were 132,000 in April last), since a large part, at any 
rate, of their earnings is credited to Italy in the clearing. The simple 
fact is that Italy’s demand for imports is increased in many directions 
by the war effort, while the markets for almost half her pre-war 
merchandise exports have been cut off, and her tourist income, which 
used to pay for something like a quarter of her imports, is completely 
lost, so that her international position during the war is hopelessly 
unbalanced in the absence of large foreign loans. These loans, or the 
equivalent, Germany is supplying, the price being Italy’s independence. 

It is clear from these considerations that Italy is in a peculiarly un- 
happy position, but the conclusion should not be drawn that a 
“collapse” is imminent. The control of the situation is liable, at any 
time when such an event threatens, to pass out of Italian hands 
altogether, and it is obvious that the Germans are succeeding at present 
in holding down many populations even more resentful of their control, 
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and even more openly hostile to them, than are the Italians. Italy js 
strategically important, and has some industrial capacity, a few food- 
stuffs and materials, and plenty of man-power which the Germans 
consider important, and the Germans will therefore find means to 
hold the Italians in their unwilling ‘partnership’ as long as their 
general power lasts. The revolt of Italy against the present régime, 
and against Germany, which is bound to come in the end, can come 
successfully only as part of the general disintegration of German power 


in Europe. 
A. J. B. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK’S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT, 
OCTOBER 23 


LORD BEAVERBROOK gave the House of Lords on Oct. 23 an 
account of the Moscow Conference. The Russians had lost a great deal 
of industry, a very serious loss, but one about which they should not 
be too depressed. They could compare the position in Moscow some- 
what with the position of Britain in May, 1940. How had Britain 
faced the situation? She had at once turned to other countries and 
reconstructed her imports of industrial materials. The driving force 
for this came from the Prime Minister, and it was he who reconstructed 
their industrial resources. He was “‘not only the leader of the orchestra, 
but he made the instruments, wrote the music, and taught us how to 
play the instruments’. The nation went to work. There was no 
exertion labour was not ready to make; people worked incessantly, 
seizing only a few hours of rest so that the country’s resources might 
be built up again. 

The Russians, he believed, would be able to reconstruct their indus- 
trial resources. There was an immense industry out of reach of the 
enemy. Beyond the Volga and the Urals were the 2 principal arsenals, 
a vast new steel plant, another farther east, and heavy engineering 
works, all 900 miles from the position taken up by the Germans. That 
group of industries was capable of immense production, and Stalin 
had told him that, by a process which he called leap-frog, industries 
had been moved back, and moved again, as the enemy made further 
progress. 

Help began to flow to Russia immediately after Mr. Churchill’ 
speech on June 22, a continuous export of valuable munitions from 
then and up to the day the mission arrived in Moscow. Stalin then told 
them what the tank and aircraft output was before the invasion, what 
had been lost, and what the existing production was. Forthwith, the 
British and American missions promised at once to restore from the 
supplies in England and in America everything they had lost up till 
then. This was only possible because Britain was ready to give up 
American production already ear-marked for her, a decision which at 
once placed them in a position of confidence and trust with Stalin. 
It was plain almost at once, too, that Stalin was determined to ask 
only for the things he urgently required, and not just to take all he 
could get hold of. He had an immense knowledge of munitions, far 
superior to his (the speaker’s) own. 
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Stalin told them much about the German tactics, and said that no. 
tank had appeared so far with armour heavier than 3in. The armour 
in tanks varied from 1 to 2} ins., with only 1 in. on the top. There was 
no improvement in the types of tank and aircraft; the same type were 
being used as were used in France in 1940. The war, he considered, 
was a tank war—essentially a tank, rather than an aircraft war; he 
believed it would eventually be decided by tanks and aircraft in co- 
operation, and, when complete co-ordination of the two working 
together was achieved, then he thought the war might be settled. War 
depended upon the motor, he added, and the country producing the 
most and best motors was sure of winning. Mr. Harriman had looked 
pleased at that. 

It was in raw materials that Stalin took most interest, and they were 
able to promise him practically all he asked for—aluminium, copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, jute, cobalt, brass, rubber, phosphorus, shellac, and 
diamonds. The Americans promised oil and petrol—everything he 
needed to keep his reserves up to a certain figure, and he was very 
gratified, and showed it too. 

At the end of 15 hours spent with Stalin in 4 days the Russian 
Premier handed them a statement, written in ink, declaring the 
perfect unanimity shown by the Conference and “‘the close co-operation 
of the three Powers in their common effort to gain victory over the 
mortal enemy of all freedom-loving nations”. He then produced a list 
of raw materials which Great Britain had asked for, and said that, with 
3 exceptions, he proposed to supply them all—pitch, chrome, potash, 
magnesite, potassium, timber, and canned salmon. Mr. Churchill had 
then telegraphed to Stalin indicating that everything promised to 
Russia in October was already on the way before he (Lord Beaverbrook) 
returned. Furthermore, necessary locomotives and rolling stock for 
Persia for the re-equipment of the railways were already in the process 
of delivery. 

As soon as he got back to London other materials which had been 
held over because he could not give an answer to the Russians on the 
spot were made available, and they had now sent, or promised to send 
silver, steel, phosphates, and large quantities of machine tools, army 
boots, and army cloth. They had also forwarded a considerable 
quantity of wheat, taken from their own stocks in Canada, and were 
now shipping large quantities of sugar, taken from stocks in England. 

He continued: “‘It would be wrong to conceal from you that the 
burden on our production is very heavy indeed. We have promised to 
the fullest extent, and we have given more than some persons may 
approve. We have given tanks to such an extent that we must have 
an immense increase in output. I expect to be able to carry through a 
tank programme which will not leave us entirely bare here, although 
the burden is great.” 

He was quite sure their workmen would give them everything they 
required of them, but he reminded them that it was not only a question 
of providing tanks, but of sending the accessories to go with them, of 
despatching the tanks fully equipped and ready to fight. They now had 
plenty of raw materials, and enough machine tools, and the machine- 
tool plant was adequate, provided they got additional tools from 
America, It only remained, then, to recruit labour to the fullest 
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extent. Labour was the only shortage, and night shifts must be started 
everywhere. 

Finally, he would tell the workmen that when they had done their 
job and provided the tanks, guns, aircraft, and so on they must be 
prepared to leave the workshops and take up the weapons they had 
made to defend the country. ‘““When the attack comes on Britain, 
as it surely will, rest assured the whole population will be involved’’, he 
said, “‘just as the whole population of Moscow is involved in the defence 
of the capital now.”’ If Germany could “do Russia down’”’ to the 
extent that she could not attack, but only fight to retain the part of 
the country not yet overrun—if the enemy were even successful in 
containing Russia—pinning her down to a defensive war, ‘“‘then for 
a certainty the dark terror will inflict its horrors upon our people’. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S NAVY DAY ADDRESS, 
OCTOBER 27 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT spoke at the Navy Day banquet in 
Washington on Oct. 27 and recalled that it was exactly 5 months 
since he proclaimed the existence of a state of emergency, and then 
referred to the attacks made on American destroyers on Sept. 4 and 
Oct. 17. “‘We have wished to avoid shooting’’, he said, “‘but the 
shooting has started. And history has recorded who fired the first 
shot.”’ In the long run, however, all that mattered was who fired the 
last. 

He then emphasized that America had been attacked. The Kearny 
was not just a Navy ship, she belonged to every man, woman, and 
child of the nation, and he enumerated the 12 States from which the 
dead and wounded on board had come. Hitler’s torpedo, in fact, was 
directed at every American, and his purpose was to frighten the 
American people off the high seas. It was not the first time he had 
misjudged the American spirit; and that spirit was now aroused. 
The freedom of the seas was now, as it had always been, the fundamental 
policy of the Government. 

Hitler had often protested, he went on, that his plans for conquest 
did not extend across the Atlantic. The entire design of his new world 
order proved otherwise. “‘I have in my possession’, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, “‘a secret map, made in Germany by Hitler’s Government... 
of South America and part of Central America as Hitler proposes to 
reorganize it. There, in South America are 14 separate countries. The 
geographical experts of Berlin, however, have ruthlessly obliterated 
all existing boundary lines, and have divided South America into 5 
vassal States, bringing the whole continent under their domination. 
And they have so arranged it that the territory of one of these new 
puppet States includes the Republic of Panama and our great life-line, 
the Panama Canal.” 

The Government also had another document made in Germany— 
a detailed plan for the abolition of all existing religions, and for the 
seizure of the property of all the Churches by the Reich. The clergy 
were to be for ever silenced under penalty of the concentration camps, 
‘“‘where even now so many fearless men are being tortured because they 
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placed God above Hitler. There would be set up an international Nazi 
Church, which would be served by orators sent out by the Nazi 
Government. In place of the Bible the words of Mein Kampf would 
be imposed and enforced as Holy Writ.’’ The God of blood and iron 
would take the place of the God of love and mercy. 

He went on to say that “these grim truths’ would, of course, be 
hotly denied next day in the controlled Axis press. And some Ameri- 
cans would continue to insist that Hitler’s plans need not worry them, 
and the protestations of these people would as usual be paraded with 
applause throughout the Axis press and radio. The motive of such 
people, however, was not the point at issue, which was that Nazi 
propaganda continued in desperation to seize upon such isolated 
statements as proof of American disunity. The Nazis had made up 
their own list of modern American heroes; it was fortunately a short list. 

Continuing, he said “‘the forward march of Hitlerism can be stopped 
-and will be stopped. Very simply, very bluntly, we are pledged to 
pull our own oar in the destruction of Hitlerism. And when we have 
helped to end the curse of Hitlerism we shall help to establish a new 
peace which will give to decent people everywhere a better chance to 
live and prosper in security, in freedom, and in faith”’. 

Their primary task was to provide each day more and more arms 
for the men who were fighting, and it was the nation’s will that these 
arms should be delivered to those who needed them. In open defiance 
of that will their ships had been sunk and their sailors killed, and this 
they did not propose to take lying down. He referred to the votes to 
amend the Act of Neutrality and said ‘‘that is the course of honesty 
and realism’. Their ships must be armed, ahd they must be free to 
carry American goods into the harbours of their friends. “It can never 
be doubted’’, he declared, “that the goods will be delivered by this 
nation, whose Navy believes in the tradition of ‘Damn the torpedoes; 
full speed ahead’... Our output must be multiplied. We cannot be 
hampered by the selfish obstruction of a small but dangerous minority 
of industrial managers who hold out for extra profits or for ‘Business 
as usual’. We cannot be hampered by the selfish obstruction of a small 
but dangerous minority of Labour leaders who are a menace to the 
true cause of labour itself as well as to the nation as a whole’. 

The lines of their essential defence now covered all the seas. The 
Navy was ready for action—indeed, units of it in the Atlantic patrol 
were in action. Their new Army was developing the strength needed 
for defence and the men were worthy of the proudest traditions of the 
Army; “‘but traditions cannot shoot down dive-bombers or destroy 
tanks’, and that was why they must provide for their soldiers equip- 
ment and weapons better than those of any other army on earth. 
This was what they meant by Total National Defence, and its first 
objective was to stop Hitler. He could be stopped, and could be 
compelled to dig in, and that would be the beginning of his downfall, 
because dictatorship of that type could live only through continuing 
victories. 

After a tribute to the resistance of the Russian people he said great 
quantities of the arms they needed were going to them from both 
Britain and the United States, but the need would continue, and their 
help must go on. 

B 
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In conclusion, he referred to the spirit of adventure, enterprise, and 
individual independence of the American people, the qualities which 
had led them to develop the country, and said, ‘‘ours has been the story 
of vigorous challenges which have been accepted and overcome . . . and 
we have come out of them the most powerful nation—and the freest— 
in all history. To-day, in the face of this newest and greatest challenge, 
we Americans have cleared our decks and taken our battle stations, 
We stand ready in the defence of our nation... .” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


October 14 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Against Germany: Diisseldorf, Cologne, and other 
targets in West Germany bombed in night, also Boulogne docks by a 
small force. Shipping off Dutch and French coasts attacked by Coastal 
Command. Five aircraft missing. During day supply ships off Norway 
attacked, 2 hit with torpedoes and crew of third abandoned ship. 
In patrols over Channel area a goods train machine-gunned, a patrol 
vessel attacked, and a Heinkel shot down. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Several British aerodromes bombed in night. 
In patrols over Channel area previous day 31 British aircraft destroyed; 
one German lost. Bombs dropped in night in various places in West 


Germany and in northern coastal areas; 5 raiders shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: A convoy attacked off British coast by m.t.bs. 
on night of Oct. 12, and 6 armed cargo ships sunk. No German 
casualties. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere, especially fierce in 
Vyazma, Briansk and Kalinin sectors. Mariupol evacuated. On 
Oct. 11 122 German aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian lost, and on Oct. 12 
89 German and 23 Russian. During day 14 raiders brought down near 
Moscow. Supplementary: In western sector many attempts made 
during day to force Soviet defences, resulting in very heavy losses. In 
one place over 700 Germans killed, and in all operations of the day on 
the western front German casualties at least 13,000. In one southem 
sector previous day at least 6,000 German casualties, and 54 tanks, 
190 trucks with infantry, etc., and 23 guns destroyed. 

Izvestia: Fierce fighting round Orel. Meeting with stubborn resis- 
tance Germans forced to hurl in fresh forces, including another tank 
division, and were making 6 to 7 fierce tank assaults every day. Resis- 
tance in air and on ground slowed down advance, but enemy persisting 
in efforts to break through. 

Moscow wireless: Vyazma sector reported powerful reinforcements 
reaching Timoshenko, but vastly superior enemy forces continued to 
advance, though pace of thrust slowed down. Briansk sector reported 
new positions taken up and fresh German onslaughts beaten back. 
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Retreat from Briansk orderly and well organized, and troops withdrawn 
intact. 

German communiqué: Operations taking their prescribed course. In 
all sectors enemy throwing in all their reserves. Berlin wireless: Forces 
encircled in Vyazma region now definitely wiped out; destruction in 
pocket round Briansk continuing. Prisoners now over 500,000, and 
total since June 22 far more than 3 million. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Submarines in Mediterranean sank a medium-sized 
steamer and a 3,000 ton motor ship, and hit with several torpedoes a 
vessel of 4,000 tons, later seen aground. 

Dutch Admiralty: A submarine sank a laden supply ship of some 
3,500 tons.” 

R.A.F.: Oil installations in Piraeus harbour bombed on night of 
Oct. 12, causing fires. All aircraft returned. 

Italian communiqué: In Eastern Mediterranean early previous day 
torpedo-carrying aircraft surprised a formation of 2 battleships and 
several cruisers; a battleship hit and a cruiser of 10,000 tons hit and 
left listing heavily. All aircraft returned safely. Micaaba aerodrome, 
Malta, attacked from low level at dawn; 3 aircraft on ground destroyed 
and several damaged, and 2 more shot down in air combat. No Italian 
losses. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A Polish patrol again raided a strong point outside 
Tobruk perimeter on night of Oct. 12, killing 20 men, with only 4 
casualties. 

R.A.F.: Many targets in Libya bombed on night of Oct. 12, including 
fortified positions, Gazala airfield and munitions dumps, and Derna, 
and in day South Africans attacked Derna and Bardia. Much damage 
observed. On previous day a convoy of petrol lorries bombed on coast 
road, many large lorries destroyed and others badly damaged. All 
aircraft returned safely. 

Italian communiqué: Repulse of attempts to attack a position at 
Tobruk, and in fighting near Buq Bug and Sollum 5 British aircraft 
destroyed by German fighters; Derna raided; no casualties, also Tripoli 
where all bombs fell in sea. One Italian aircraft lost. 


October 15 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Against Germany: Targets in South Germany bombed in night in 
bad weather. Four aircraft missing. Two enemy supply ships attacked 
off Norway and Frisian Islands respectively. During day shipping off 
Dutch coast and Havre docks attacked. Five enemy fighters destroyed. 
Many bombs hit quays and shipping. Seven bombers and one fighter 
missing. 

German communiqué: Minor enemy forces over Western and South- 
ern Germany in night; slight damage caused. Six aircraft shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


Russian communiqué: Fighting on whole front in night. In one sector 
of Leningrad front a height captured, and 1,500 casualties inflicted in 
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3 days’ fighting. Pravda: Fresh reinforcements arriving in Vyazma 
area. The air force attacking enemy supply stores and columns; set on 
fire a large oil depét for tanks operating north and east of Smolensk, 
Red Star: In the Kalinin sectors parachutists landed behind Russian 
lines; all wiped out. Moscow wireless: Counter-attacks on Leningrad 
front drove Germans out of some positions, and killed about 10,000, 
Many infantry emplacements and anti-tank guns destroyed, and a 
German counter-attack defeated. Later, Voroshilov’s troops, advanc- 
ing on a wide front, crossed river ‘“‘N”’ after recapturing 3 localities on 
the river a few days previously. Main road from Novgorod north to 
Chudovo and Leningrad now controlled by Soviet artillery. 

Midnight communiqué: During previous day position in westem 
(central) direction deteriorated. The defences in one sector broken 
through when large masses of tanks and motorized infantry thrown 
against them. On Oct. 13 36 German aircraft destroyed; 11 Russian 
lost. 

German communiqué: Double battle of Briansk and Vyazma ap- 
proaching its conclusion. Forces encircled in pockets north of Briansk 
smashed with most heavy and bloody losses; mopping up still in progress 
south of Briansk. So far 560,000 prisoners taken, and 888 tanks and 
4,133 guns captured or destroyed. Moscow bombed in night; several 
fires in military industrial installations. 

Hungarian communiqué: New positions captured along Don River, 
making possible annihilation of enemy forces still operating west of the 
river. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: An Italian fighter shot down and others damaged when 
approaching Malta on night of Oct. 13. 

Castel Vetrano aerodrome bombed; 3 violent explosions followed. 
An enemy convoy attacked in Central Mediterranean, and a medium- 
sized merchantman set on fire and later seen low by the water. 

Semi-official report: In attack on British warships in Easter 
Mediterranean reported by Italy previous day all torpedoes missed and 
no damage or casualties sustained by warships. + 

Italian communiqué: Valetta bombed in night; direct hits scored, 
and all aircraft returned safely. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: An enemy post attacked and captured previous day 
opposite south-eastern sector of Tobruk defences. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi attacked by heavy bombers on night 
of Oct. 13; a large fire started at latter, and the Spanish Fort at Tripoli 
hit repeatedly. Three large ships in harbour bombed. A landing 
ground north of Derna-Tobruk road bombed previous day: also, on 
Oct. 13, a land convoy going eastward towards Benghazi; many vehicles, 
including petrol tankers, hit and set on fire, and troops both bombed 
and machine-gunned. One aircraft missing from these and Medi- 
terranean actions. 

Italian communiqué: More enemy attacks at Tobruk previous day; 
all repulsed and prisoners captured. Benghazi raided; native quarters 
damaged and 23 persons killed. 
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October 16 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Slight activity over east coast in night. Bombs at a 
few points in eastern England; some damage, but no casualties 
reported. 

priv Germany: Targets in Cologne and other places in Western 
Germany bombed in night; also Boulogne docks. Docks and shipping 
at Esbjerg bombed and machine-gunned previous day. Three aircraft 
missing. During day patrols flown over Holland, France, and the 
Channel; flak ships, a ship in dock, a goods train, and a motor boat 
attacked, and a petrol store set on fire. Two enemy aircraft destroyed. 
One fighter missing. 

German communiqué: Military targets in Humber estuary and south- 
east of England bombed in night. In flights over Heligoland Bight, 
occupied territory, and the Channel previous day 20 British aircraft 
destroyed; no German losses. Bombs dropped in Western Germany in 
night; only house property damaged. Three raiders shot down. 
Between Oct. 8 and 14 85 British aircraft lost; 10 German missing. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting intense all night, particularly in 
western sector. The enemy continued to throw in fresh units. On 
Oct. 14 9 aircraft brought down on outskirts of Moscow. Supple- 
mentary: Prisoners captured before Leningrad reported that one 
regiment had refused to attack, and that losses among officers reached 
70 per cent. , 

German communiqué: Fighting at several points on outer defence line, 
some 60 miles from Moscow. Kalinin and Kaluga in German hands 
for many days past. Berlin wireless: An enemy counter-attack, with 
many tanks, in one sector of central front thrown back with heavy 
losses. News Agency: Capture of Odessa announced by Deputy 
Premier of Rumania. Rumanian G.H.Q. reported that troops of 4th 
Army had taken offensive, and penetrated last lines of resistance. 
Last nests of resistance being cleared up in street fighting. ‘The 
population received the German-Rumanian forces with enthusiasm.” 
Wireless reports: Odessa in flames. The Russians retreating along the 
whole front. Italian troops took part in the fighting round the city. 

Hungarian reports: Important new positions on Don River captured. 

Finnish reports: Progress northward from Petrozavodsk along the 
railway beside Lake Onega, and Kuntupolija reached. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: A British submarine sunk by submarine-chasers. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk patrols active outside defences on night of 
Oct. 14 and on previous day; no engagements with enemy. 
_ Italian communiqué: Encounters with enemy on Tobruk front ended 
in favour of Italian troops. Defence works and barracks there bombed. 
In Gondar area a surprise attack repulsed with severe losses.. 
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October 17 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
, AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A very few aircraft crossed east coast in night. No 
bombs reported. 

Against Germany: Targets at Duisberg and elsewhere in Ruhr 
bombed in night; also docks at Dunkirk, Ostend, and Calais. On 
previous day and in night shipping off Norway and near Frisian Islands 
attacked. Four aircraft missing. During day attacks made along 
coasts of Belgium and France 2 armed trawlers hit and left on fire. 

German communiqué: Cargo ships sunk off the Humber and west of 
the Scillys. Harbour installations bombed on south-east and west coasts 
of England. Bombs in Western Germany in night. In some places 
inconsiderable damage; one raider shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The corvette Fleur de Lys lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting, especially in centre, with heavy 
losses on both sides. On Oct. 15 43 German aircraft destroyed; 28 
Russian lost. Guerrillas in Kalinin area killed over 1,000 soldiers, 
destroyed some 300 motor-cyclists, set fire to over 200 ammunition 
lorries, and blew up bridges, pontoons, and stores. In Orel district 
they destroyed a column of lorries carrying fuel. Later: Stubborn 
fighting all day. On Oct. 16 28 enemy aircraft destroyed; 17 Russian 
lost, and, during the day, 14 raiders brought down near Moscow. 
Evacuation of Odessa, effected during past 8 days, was in accordance 
with decision of High Command, and completed in perfect order. 
The troops from there now transferred by sea to other sectors, and had 
been withdrawn on strategic grounds, without pressure from Germans 
and Rumanians. Claims of booty captured “merely empty boasts’. 

Moscow wireless: Pressure on Orel area appreciably relaxed in last 
3 days. The enemy worn out by ceaseless Russian counter-attacks, 
the 3rd and 4th Panzer divisions had sustained heavy losses. In Kalinin 
district Russian motor-cycle detachments in action for first time; 
recaptured a village and forced Germans out of a defence line. Russian 
cavalry, in a surprise attack, forced them out of a town. Mariupol 
sector: 5 important places recaptured after violent fighting. 

Pravda: German losses very heavy when Russians counter-attacked 
at Kalinin, and German paratroops annihilated by special ‘“‘extermina- 
tion squads”. 

German communiqué: Rumanian Army, supported by special units 
of German Army and Air Force, occupied Odessa previous day. War 
material captured could not yet be estimated. In waters rouna the port 
transports laden with fleeing troops were bombed, and 6 sunk by direct 
hits, 8 damaged; and a m.t.b. destroyed. Between Sea of Azov and 
Donetz Basin enemy being pursued by German, Italian, Hungarian, 
and Slovak troops. In the northern sector fighting units of the Spanish 
Legion took part successfully. Military targets in Moscow bombed in 
night and on previous day. 

Berlin wireless: River mouth and coastal waters off Odessa cleared 
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of mines and many vessels taken into German service. Broadcast by 
a war reporter: The Russians had now, for the first time, ‘‘succeeded 
in resisting systematically”, and ‘“‘since this morning the Russian 
artillery has hammered against the German positions. Snow is falling 
and the roads are in a very bad condition. Vehicles fall into ditches and 
have to be pulled out. The German advance is naturally hampered 
by such circumstances, but it goes on.” 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
k.A.F.: A merchantman attacked in Central Mediterranean by naval 
aircraft; results not seen. 
Italian communiqué: Naples raided in night. Fires in various parts of 
city promptly put out; 12 people killed. Valetta naval base bombed in 
night. Another British submarine sunk in Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active in Tobruk and frontier areas. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi raided by heavy bombers in night of Oct. 15, 
causing fires on moles. Berka and Martuba aerodromes bombed and 
near Bardia a dump south of the road and a wadi attacked. All aircraft 
returned safely. 

Italian communiqué: An attempted sortie from Tobruk repulsed at 
once. Benghazi raided; buildings damaged. 


October 18 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Nothing to report. 
German communiqué: Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft harbours 
bombed in night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: U-boat caught a convoy en route from America 
to England when entering the blockade zone and in several days’ opera- 
tions sank 10 cargo ships, of which 3 were laden tankers. Two enemy 
destroyers also sunk in a night battle. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting on whole front, especially fierce in 
centre, where several attacks beaten off during day. On Oct. 17 
52 German aircraft destroyed; 27 Russian lost. During day 16 raiders 
brought down near Moscow. Supplementary: Some 3,000 Germans 
killed and wounded in an attempted attack on Russian flank in one 
part of Briansk sector, and 50 tanks destroyed. Guerrillas operating 
successfully in White Russia. 

Moscow wireless: Baltic Fleet m.t.bs. sank a cruiser and 2 destroyers 
and damaged another cruiser. On previous day 14 German aircraft 
destroyed attempting to reach Moscow. 

German communiqué: Offensive operations proceeding according to 
plan. Port installations at Murmansk and targets in and around Mos- 
cow bombed in day, and Moscow and utility plant in Leningrad in 
night. Later: Double battle of Briansk and Vyazma successfully con- 
cluded, and the Army group of Timoshenko, i.e. 8 armies with 67 
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protecting divisions, 6 cavalry, 7 tank divisions, and 6 tank brigades 
annihilated. Mopping up of dispersed remainder in progress. Prisoners 
so far totalled 648,196, with 1,197 tanks and 5,229 guns captured or 
destroyed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Targets at Naples bombed on night of Oct. 16; direct hits on 
torpedo factory, buildings in Royal Arsenal, an air frame factory, the 
Alfa Romeo works, and docks, railways, and engine sheds. Large fires 
left burning. Syracuse seaplane base attacked previous day; one 
enemy fighter badly damaged. All aircraft returned safely. 

Italian communiqué: Bombs dropped on town of Syracuse damaged 
houses and killed 4 civilians. Elmas also raided; no damage. Malta air 
bases bombed in night, and targets hit. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Transport on coast road in Tripolitania bombed and machine- 
gunned previous day; several cars destroyed and others damaged. 
Ez Zania aerodrome raided, barracks and a guard house blown up, one 
aircraft destroyed, and others damaged. Enemy positions also bombed 
south of Amba Georgis, Abyssinia. All aircraft returned safely. 

Italian communiqué: In raid on Benghazi reported previous day 2 
bombers shot down. Dwelling quarters of Gondar aerodrome bombed 
during past few days; one raider hit and could be considered destroyed. 


October 19 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Several offensive patrols over French coast and Cher- 
bourg peninsula during day; hangars and radio stations machine- 
gunned. No aircraft encountered. 

GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting particularly fierce in night in western 
sector. Supplementary: The Air Force fighting courageously, and units 
“in south-west direction”’ in 20 days destroyed 56 enemy ’planes, 104 
tanks, 700 lorries, 54 whippet tanks, 15 armoured cars, and more than 
Sinfantry battalions. Other units in past few days destroyed 117 tanks, 
519 lorries, 23 A.A. guns, and 27 aircraft. 

Midnight communiqué: Fighting particularly stubborn in directions of 
Mozhaisk and Maloyaroslavets; several enemy attacks beaten back. 
On Oct. 18 38 German aircraft destroyed; 17 Russian lost. One unit in 
Moscow sector destroyed 42, over 60 lorries of equipment and fuel, and 
10 guns during previous day. 

Moscow wireless: Powerful reinforcements including Siberians and 
Mongolians arriving in Moscow sector. Intense fighting at Kalinin, 
where Soviet forces keeping up counter-attacks, and “even more 
stubborn and bloody fighting is to be expected in the creation of an 
impenetrable iron barrier to the Germans in the Kalinin*direction”’. 
In Donetz basin, despite ferocious attacks, Germans had not achieved 
any great successes and were suffering heavy losses. In spite of their 
resistance, situation of a number of Soviet units in south disquieting. 
The enemy disregarded, all losses, and was advancing. 
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In Orel region several German attacks launched previous day; all 
held, and successful counter-attacks made. On left flank of Vyazma 
sector Germans at heavy cost drove a wedge into positions near one 
town. Fighting in Briansk sector still raging and position not get clear; 
certain, however, that the Germans had failed to win a victory and had 
suffered enormous losses. 

Red Star: Germans driven out of 3 towns in central zone. 

Pravda: Heavy enemy pressure in Moscow sector, but reserves coming 
up were heavily and successfully bombed by Soviet aircraft. In south, 
struggle for Donetz and coast of Sea of Azov more acute every day. 
Heavy attacks on Oct. 17 all beaten off. 

Izvestia: Thick snow near Moscow, and “‘the battle is‘raging now in a 
cold, grey fog which envelops everything”’. 

Tass Agency: A new line of defence being constructed along roads 
leading to Moscow by tens of thousands of working people. 

German communiqué: Pursuit of beaten enemy continuing between 
Sea of Azov and Donetz. Taganrog captured by S.S. troops after street 
and house fighting. Aerodromes in the Crimea bombed in night.. 
Prisoners in centre now increased to 657,948, with 1,241 tanks, and 
5,396 guns. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: A convoy in Central Mediterranean bombed on night of Oct. 
17; direct hits on 2 cargo ships, and apparently on a third. Elmas 
aerodrome, Sardinia, raided same night, bombs exploding on runways, 
barracks, hangars, and dispersal areas, and Trapani aerodrome, Sicily, 
causing large fires. All aircraft returned. 

Italian communiqué: Cotrone raided previous day; no victims or 
damage. A fighter destroyed a British fighter. Malta raided in night. 
All aircraft returned. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activities continuing. 

R.A.F.: Landing grounds and camps at Derna and Gazala bombed 
previous day, and shipping and the harbour at Benghazi on night of 
Oct. 17. During Oct. 17 Azozo bombed; many direct hits on a fort, 
trenches, and huts. All aircraft returned safely. 


October 20 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A single aircraft over East Anglian coast previous 
evening; some damage. Later a few crossed coasts; bombs at 3 points; 
slight damage at one. A few people injured in East Anglia. One 
aircraft destroyed. 

Against Germany: Offensive patrols over Northern France during 
day. An ammunition train blown up and derailed, a supply column 
near Dieppe attacked and 7 lorries wrecked, Me. 109s on the ground 
destroyed and damaged, military buildings in the Cherbourg peninsula 
hit and troops machine-gunned, a wireless station attacked, and a 
flak ship blown up. A supply ship off Dutch coast attacked by bombers. 
Two fighters missing. 

German communiqué: Harbours and important targets bombed in 
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night in south-east, south, and south-west of British Isles. No enemy 
flights over Germany. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting on erttire front in night, particularly 
in Mozhaisk and Maloyaroslavets directions. Supplementary: In 
Kalinin direction on Oct. 18, 17 enemy tanks, 30 munition lorries, and 
15 infantry lorries destroyed, and in another sector of same area 300 
lorries destroyed, 200 carrying troops and 100 fuel and ammunition. 
In Briansk sector same day over 100 infantry lorries, 8 tanks, and a 
staff H.Q. destroyed. Later: Fighting in day particularly stubborn 
in Mozhaisk, Maloyaroslavets, and Taganrog directions. Several fierce 
enemy attacks with many tanks on central front repulsed. On Oct. 19 
23 German aircraft destroyed; 7 Russian lost. One air unit in Orel 
sector same day destroyed 23 tanks, 6 armoured cars, and 31 lorries. 

Moscow wireless: The village of Pogostie, near Leningrad, recaptured, 
In Murmansk area picked German troops forced to withdraw after 
suffering heavy losses. In Orel area new enemy attacks frustrated by 
counter-attacks, in which one unit destroyed 60 German tanks. Enemy 
casualties now so high that reserves insufficient to fill gaps. 

Pravda: Large detachments of troops, described by Germans as 
“annihilated”, joining the main armies outside Moscow. 

German communiqué: In south, Germans, Italians, Hungarians, and 
Slovaks continuing irresistible advance towards Donetz Basin. Opera- 
tions progressing successfully everywhere, and air raids made on 
railways and road junctions along whole front. Berlin wireless: On 
day and night of Oct. 18, 94 Russian aircraft destroyed. Finnish forces 
made another attack on Murmansk railway between Soroka (on the 
White Sea) and Perguba (on Lake Onega). 

Reports from German frontier: Temporary slackening in attack on 
Moscow from west, and Timoshenko’s forces at Mozhaisk and Malo- 
yaroslavets reinforced. The Germans made a certain advance at 
Borodino, and at Tula were trying to by-pass the defences, but no 
success so far. 

Swedish reports: Some 100 German divisions operating between 
Kalinin and Orel regions, some half of which, with 4,000 tanks, attempt- 
ing smash through in centre. German losses there in first half of 
October reported by one source in Berlin as 200,000 killed and same 
number wounded and missing. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Licata munition factory and power house and Comiso 
aerodrome bombed previous day. Attack on convoy continued on 
night of Oct. 18; the largest vessel hit by 3 torpedoes and set on fire, 
and a second probably damaged. 

Italian communiqué: Comiso and Licata raided previous day; most 
bombs in sea and no casualties or damage. Two raiders shot down in 
combats off Sicilian coast and 4 severely damaged, without loss. An 
enemy cargo ship sunk in Eastern Mediterranean by aircraft on 
reconnaissance. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk town area raided in night; no appreciable 

damage. A large Italian working party surprised on one south-west 
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sector previous day, and considerable casualties inflicted. Recon- 
naissances carried out successfully in Halfaya area. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi harbour bombed on night of Oct. 18, causing 
large fires, believed to be petrol store on Cathedral Mole, and other 
fires on Juliana,Mole. A dump at Sollum bombed by naval aircraft. 
Landing grounds in Libya bombed previous day. One aircraft missing 
from these and Mediterranean actions. 

German communiqué: Tobruk harbour bombed previous day and 
in night with good results. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy on march on Buq-bugq road and a camp 
and motorized units near Sidi Barrani bombed by strong formations; 
several tanks set on fire. Benghazi raided; slight damage in neighbour- 
hood of town. Three columns from the Culquabert garrison penetrated 
enemy’s territory, set a stronghold on fire, and put enemy to flight, 
abandoning over 200 dead and much material and food. 


October 21 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over east coast early in night reached 
Merseyside and North Wales, causing damage at former, chiefly in 
densely populated area, and casualties, a few of which fatal. Two 
enemy aircraft shot down, one on previous day and one during morning. 

Against Germany: Several ports in North-West Germany bombed 
by strong forces, in night. Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, and Emden 
chief targets, with smaller raids on several other places in Germany 
and occupied territories. A seaplane base and factory in North 
Denmark bombed previous day; buildings hit and aircraft set on fire. 
Ten aircraft missing. During day low-fiying patrols attacked oil 
tanks near Ostend, goods trains and oil wagons in Abbeville area, 
setting wagons on fire, hangars and troops on Le Touquet aerodrome, 
and targets in the Pas de Calais. Thirteen enemy fighters destroyed. 
A protected convoy off Dutch Coast bombed by Blenheims; 2 ships 
believed damaged. Three bombers and 9 fighters missing, but 4 
fighter pilots safe. 

German communiqué: A large cargo ship destroyed north-east of 
Hull. Liverpool harbour and ports, etc., on English east and south-east 
coast bombed in night. Bombs dropped at several places in West 
and North-West Germany. Dead and wounded among civilians and 
some material damage. Four aircraft destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
German communiqué: U-boats in Atlantic sank 7 cargo ships, and 
badly damaged the whale-oil factory ship Svendfoyn. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting particularly fierce in Kalinin, 
Mozhaisk and Maloyaroslavets sectors. Midnight: Fighting continuing 
fiercely in same sectors all day. Several attacks made with new forces 
repulsed by Soviet troops. On Oct. 20 19 German aircraft destroyed; 
7 Russian lost. Supplementary: In Orel area a 6 days’ battle ended 
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with destruction of 97 enemy tanks, 43 guns, 13 lorries with oil, and 
many infantry. 

Tass Agency: The enemy pinned down to their positions in Orel 
area, and lost 150 tanks and dozens of A.A. guns in driving a wedge 
into Soviet defences. A carefully prepared German attack broken 
and the main roads closed. 

German communiqué: The area round Stalin captured by German and 
Italian units previous day, and the town taken by Alpine troops. 
In mopping up east of Briansk General Petrov, C.-in-C. of 50th Soviet 
Army, killed. Important targets in Moscow and Leningrad bombed. 
Special announcement: Dagé Island captured, with 3,000 prisoners; 
all Baltic islands now occupied. 

Berlin wireless: The Russians evacuated vast areas in south so as to 
make a big stand in Donetz Basin, but were given no time to dig 
themselves in. Vast reinforcements being brought up from rear, 
but they did not hamper German operations. 

Berlin official statement: The offensive in central sector had “‘now 
assumed a stationary character owing to complicated and widespread 
operations’. 

Swedish reports: Fighting in streets of Kalinin. The Germans thrown 
back 2 miles at one point from heights round the town. Paratroops 
in Soviet rear wiped out. Near Maloyaroslavets German attempts to 
seize Kaluga-Moscow road frustrated. In past few days Stormovik 
aircraft destroyed 108 tanks, 189 lorries, and 6 oil tankers in forces 
preparing for renewed attack on Moscow. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Two torpedo-boats sunk in Central Mediter- 
ranean, probably by mines. Nearly all crews rescued. Catania raided; 
a few houses hit and one person killed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active outside Tobruk in night of Oct. 19, 
but no contact with enemy whose advance posts apparently withdrawn. 
Italian communique: Attempted attacks at Tobruk repulsed by 
prompt action of Italian troops. Benghazi and Tripoli raided; slight 
damage. Gondar and Walag raided; 2 British ‘planes brought down. 


October 22 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Some activity over coastal districts in night. Bombs 
on a south-east coast town demolished houses and caused a few 
casualties; and at 2 north-east towns killed several well-known citizens, 
seven men of a rescue party, and other people. Casualties also in 
villages in neighbourhood. 

Against Germany: Bremen bombed in night, and several other 
targets in North-West Germany. Brest and Lorient docks, Aarhus 
(Denmark) harbour and fuel stores, and Lanveoc aerodrome bombed 
by Coastal Command, and aerodromes in Holland and France attacked 
by Fighter Command. Three aircraft missing. During day an aero 
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drome and 2 small vessels attacked and hit by fighter patrols over 
northern France. 

German communiqué: Newcastle bombed in night by strong forces; 
considerable devastation in docks, warehouses, etc. Port installations 
at Dover also attacked. On Channel coast 11 British aircraft shot 
down by fighters, one of which lost. Various places in North-West 
Germany raided in night, including Bremen. Bombs dropped princi- 
pally on residential districts, killing and wounding civilians. Five 
aircraft brought down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting previous day and in night on whole 
front. Taganrog evacuated, after many days’ fighting, in which enemy 
lost 35,000 killed and wounded. On Oct. 21 34 German aircraft 
destroyed; 8 Russian lost. On previous day 17 raiders brought down 
near Moscow and during day, 14. 

Supplementary: In one sector of south-western front within 5 days 
over 5,000 casualties inflicted on enemy, and in another the air force 
destroyed 327 lorries, 45 guns, 300 cars of food and ammunition, and 
some 2,500 men. In air attacks on enemy aerodromes between Oct. 11 
and 18 some 500 aircraft destroyed. On Oct. 21 one unit on central 
front destroyed 80 tanks, 180 lorries, and 2 battalions of infantry. 

Pravda: The enemy using infantry supported by groups of 10 to 
16 tanks for pushes “‘in every direction”. Counter-attacks made in 
some cases, and German losses far in excess of Russian. In Mozhaisk 
sector infantry attacked with automatic rifles supported by gun fire 
and minethsowers; Russian troops retreated to new lines in some 
areas. In Moscow sector the enemy using parachutists on a large scale. 

Reports from frontier: The Germans apparently no longer trying 
to by-pass Moscow, and now making series of violent frontal attacks, 
to detect the weakest point in defence and then concentrate on 
break-through. ; 

Tass Agency: In the Ukraine ‘‘only the greatest efforts can hold 
back the enemy and stop the offensive’. In Taganrog region Russian 
counter-attacks forced the enemy to pass to the defensive. 

German communiqué: Occupation of Donetz Basin industrial area 
extended. South of Briansk 5,000 more prisoners taken with 56 guns. 
In capture of Dagé the Finnish Navy took part. Moscow bombed 
day and night. 

Berlin wireless: The town of Perekop occupied. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Naples heavily attacked in night. 

Admiralty: A heavily escorted convoy attacked by a submarine 
on way to Libya; 2 ships torpedoed, one sunk. 

Italian communiqué: Naples and the territory of Catania raided in 
night, Naples for 5 hours by 5 successive waves. Heavy damage to 
houses, and fires started, which promptly extinguished. Fourteen 
dead among civilian population, which maintained an admirable 
attitude of calm. At Acireale (north of Catania) a few houses hit; one 
dead and 4 wounded. One raider brought down. 

Valletta harbour bombed in night. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Considerable enemy air activity at Tobruk previous 
day, but only 2 casualties. Patrols covered a wide front but no enemy 
met. On frontier 2 German patrols driving camels in front to discover 
minefields engaged and driven off. 

Semi-official report: Warships shelled enemy gun positions just east 
of Tobruk in night; aircraft collaborated, meeting no opposition. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi bombed on night of Oct. 20; explosions observed 
on mole and railway. Enemy dumps near Bardia set on fire. South 
African aircraft bombed Benghazi twice previous day. On Oct. 2 
and 21 positions in Azozo region raided effectively. All aircraft 
returned safely. 

Admiralty: Appollonia aerodrome shelled by a submarine; direct 
hits on hangars and buildings. 

German communiqué: Direct hits on gun positions and pillboxes 
near Tobruk by dive-bombers. 

Italian communiqué: Two British ’planes shot down at Tobruk by 
Germans. Benghazi raided; many bombs in sea and others on Arab 
houses in outskirts, killing 8 natives. Culquabert garrison surprised 
an enemy formation, and scattered it with many losses. 


October 23 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over the country early in night; bombs 
at scattered points, chiefly Merseyside and North Wales. Little 
- damage but some casualties, a few fatal. Three raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Targets in Rhineland, including Mannheim, 
bombed in night; also Brest and Havre docks and harbours. Five 
aircraft missing. During day raids made on an aerodrome near Calais, 
and one on Lannion. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Birkenhead port bombed in night; heavy 
explosions and fires among military installations. Direct hits on 
harbour at Great Yarmouth. Bombs in various places in Westem 
Germany in night; negligible damage and casualties among civilians 
slight. Three raiders shot down. Between Oct. 15 and 21 59 British 
aircraft destroyed; 8 German lost. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: The auxiliary naval vessel Springbank lost. 

German communiqué: U-boats sank 4 merchantmen, including thie 
Aurania, in a strongly protected convoy in the Atlantic. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere. A number of fierce 
attacks in Mozhaisk and Maloyaroslavets areas repulsed with heavy 
losses. On Oct. 22 37 German aircraft destroyed; 11 Russian lost 
Ascertained that 24 raiders brought down near Moscow on previous 
day, and 4 during day. Supplementary: One air unit from Oct. 14 
to 18 destroyed 108 tanks, 189 lorries of troops, etc., 6 petrol lorries, 
several guns, etc. 
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Izvestia: Very intense fighting at approaches to Donetz Basin. 
On Oct. 20th enemy had 1,500 casualties, one squadron of Italian 
cavalry completely annihilated, 34 tanks disabled, and many lorries, 
etc., destroyed. Enemy casualties there since fighting began at least 
10,000, with hundreds of tanks. Fresh forces massing continually, 
including Italian, Hungarian, and Rumanian; as result enemy had 
much larger forces than defenders, who were putting up powerful 
resistance to frenzied onslaughts. At Kalinin fighting fierce for 8 days 


| both in streets and on road to Moscow, which now completely blocked 


south and south-west of town. Anti-tank obstacles erected in streets 
and the squares burrowed with trenches. Some city blocks had changed 
hands several times, and the enemy losses now over 3,000. 

In Perekop Isthmus very heavy German and Rumanian attacks 
held after enemy had captured a village and then been thrown out by 
counter-attack by sailors of Black Sea Fleet. A second attack also 
repulsed after intense fighting in which enemy losses estimated at 
5,000, and over 100 ’planes. In Maloyaroslavets heavy attacks held 
and 100 tanks disabled. Forces encircled in Vyazma region fought way 
out, destroying 60 tanks and 5 batteries. 

Pravda: On Leningrad front Russians broke through German 
positions in one area, advanced several miles, and crossed a river. 

German communiqué: Outer defences of Moscow broken through 
in last few days from south-west and west on a broad front, and 
spearheads fought way at some points to 38 miles of city. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Air Ministry: Raid on Naples on night of Oct. 21 lasted 54 hours 
and caused a fire covering a quarter of a mile square, including a 
storage depét near harbour. 

Italian communiqué: Aircraft at Micaaba, Malta, effectively machine- 
gunned, and in air combat 6 Hurricanes destroyed and another 
probably; no Italian losses. Micaaba attacked again in night. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active on frontier, and no casualties sustained 
despite enemy artillery activity. 
Italian communiqué: Prisoners captured in local actions at Tobruk, 
and the fortress bombed by Germans, causing explosiuns. A British 
plane shot down in Tripoli raid reported on Oct. 21. 


October 24 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A single aircraft dropped bombs in north Scotland 
in night; damage very slight and no casualties reported. 

Against Germany: Ports and naval bases in North-West Germany 
bombed by powerful forces in night; lesser attacks on Brest, Cherbourg, 
and Havre. An enemy fighter destroyed. Two aircraft missing. 
During day, in. sweeps over France, 7 enemy fighters destroyed by a 
Polish wing without loss. Many large fires started on French coast 
in Cap Gris Nez region, A fighter missing from a patrol later in day. 
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German communiqué: Bombs on various places in North Germany, 
including Hamburg and Kiel, in night. Slight civilian casualties: 
damage negligible. One raider shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The destroyer Broadwater (formerly American) sunk 
during escort duty in North Atlantic. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting particularly stubborn in Mozhaisk 
and Maloyaroslavets directions, where fierce attacks repulsed. During 
day battles in direction of Taganrog and Makeevka (in Donetz Basin). 
On Oct. 23 10 German aircraft destroyed; 6 Russian lost. During day 
17 raiders shot down near Moscow. 

Moscow wireless: German attempts to seize industrial regions 
near Rostov previous day repulsed everywhere except at one point, 
where owing to vastly superior forces enemy consolidated his position 
at very heavy cost. Soviet forces withdrew to new line. 

Tass Agency: Fighting near Stalin and Makeevka becoming fiercer; 
losses on both sides enormous. 

Red Star: Nearly all enemy attacks in Rostov direction stopped, 
but slight retreat necessary in one direction. Fighting on new line 
intense till Germans, after heavy losses, forced to take to defensive. 

German communiqué: Offensive and pursuit operations continuing. 
In northern sector Spanish Blue Division inflicted heavy losses and 
took several hundred prisoners. In Crimean waters a ship of 6,000 tons 


sunk by air bombing. Moscow again bombed. 

Berlin statement: Timoshenko’s winter quarters captured: very 
valuable for German troops, as accommodation notoriously scarce in 
Russia. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Chemical works at Cotrone bombed previous day. 

Admiralty: An armed merchantman of Citta dt Genova class torpedoed 
in central Mediterranean by a submarine and probably sunk. __ 

Italian communiqué: Naples raided again in night; 5 civilians injured, 
and damage insignificant. Cotrone attacked previous afternoon; slight 
damage but no victims. Malta raided again; Micaaba airport and 
Valletta harbour hit. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active on frontier, but no contact with enemy. 
R.A.F.: Benghazi raided by heavy bombers on nights of Oct. 21 
and 22; fires started on Central and Cathedral Moles. Gasr-el-Aryid 
landing ground bombed on Oct. 22 and that night; large fires started 
in stores dumps and a German aircraft destroyed in air fighting. Motor 
transport near Fort Capuzzo attacked and a number of cars destroyed. 


Three German fighters destroyed and a fourth damaged in fights, 


previous day. Derna raided by South Africans, bombs bursting 
among aircraft. On Oct. 22 enemy positions south of Gondar bombed. 
Four aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean actions, but 
2 pilots saved. 

Semi-official report: Fighting going on in area 10 miles north of 
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Gondar; considerable Italian opposition. A local tribal chief had 
joined the Patriot forces and was operating with British troops. 
German communiqué: Three British aircraft brought down by fighters. 
Italian communiqué: An enemy aircraft destroyed by fighters at 
Tobruk. Benghazi, Homs, and Tripoli raided; no victims. Slight 
damage at Homs. Three bombers shot down. 


October 25 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Two German aircraft destroyed during daylight sweeps 
over Northern France and Holland, and a factory, goods train, and 
munitions store attacked on the Cherbourg Peninsula. All our aircraft 
returned. 

German communiqué: Three cargo ships in a convoy in North Sea 
sunk; also one sailing alone. Bombs in some places in North-West and 
West Germany in night; slight damage in residential quarters. Six 
bombers destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian commumiqué: Fighting in direction of Mozhaisk, Malo- 
yaroslavets, Taganrog, and Markeevka. Near Moscow 14 German 
aircraft destroyed during day, and 20 previous day. On Oet. 23 
10, later found to be 32, German aircraft destroyed; 6 Russian lost. 
One air unit same day destroyed 45 German tanks and over 150 infantry 
lorries in a western sector. Near Orel another unit destroyed 48 tanks, 
225 loaded lorries, 18 armoured cars, 12 guns, and many petrol lorries 
during the week. 

German communiqué: Kharkov captured previous day, with its 
5 aircraft works and great tractor factory, and its airports. Bielgorod, 
47 miles to north, also occupied. Berlin wireless: The infantry were 
frequently supplied by air, owing to bad state of roads. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Naples bombed for nearly 6 hours on night of Oct. 23; fires 
still burning, and fresh explosions seen. In Central Mediterranean 
2 cargo ships bombed and machine-gunned, and in Sicily Ragusa amd 
Licata factories and railway attacked. 

C.-in-C. Mediterranean’s statement to press: In September over 30 per 
cent of Axis shipping sailing from Italian ports estimated sunk. 

Italian communiqué: Ragusa and Licata raided, and Naples again 
in night. Nine killed at Licata, and some wounded at Ragusa and 
Naples. Material damage insignificant. In the Mediterranean a laden 
10,000 ton enemy freighter sunk and a 7,000 ton ship badly damaged 
by torpedo-carrying aircraft. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Bombing of Tobruk previous day on a heavier scale, 
but damage negligible and no casualties. A patrol in western sector 
drove off with considerable loss a larger enemy patrol. Mechanized 
patrols operated over wide area between Halfaya and Sidi Omar 
Cc 
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without opposition; on previous day a patrol returned with 5 German 
prisoners. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi bombed, targets hit, and fires started, 
Transport and tents near frontier bombed by naval aircraft, starting 
fires; also Bardia, causing an explosion. South Africans bombed 
Gazala, causing large fire on airfield. One aircraft missing from these 
and Mediterranean actions. 

Italian communiqué: Local action at Tobruk; some prisoners captured, 
Three enemy aircraft shot down by Germans over Cyrenaica. Tripoli 
and Benghazi raided, one raider destroyed. 





October 26 (Sunday) 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Bombing of Tobruk previous day on reduced scale: 
no casualties. Patrols active, without opposition, bringing back 
useful information. 

Italian communiqué: Reconnaissance and strong offensive action 
by units on Cyrenaican front and at Gondar. Kufra oasis airfield 
bombed and mechanized vehicles attacked. Tripoli and Benghazi 
raided. Damage to houses and a few wounded at Tripoli; the Arab 
quarter hit at Benghazi. No casualties. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Small-scale activity in night. A few bombs at widely 
separated points, and some damage. Casualties at one place in north- 
west England, including fatal, when a number of cottages were 
destroyed. 

Against Germany: Two enemy fighters destroyed off Dutch Coast 
previous day and targets in Cherbourg peninsula attacked. All 
aircraft returned. During morning shipping off Dutch coast bombed; 
2 ships, one very large, in convoy off Terschelling hit and one in convoy 
off Ijmuiden set on fire. Later shipping off Dutch coast again attacked. 
Offensive sweeps made over France, and targets in Dieppe, Cherbourg, 
and Brest areas attacked. Two aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Three cargo ships bombed and sunk and ports 
orf west, south and south-east coasts of England raided. No operations 
over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in some sectors previous day and in 
night. On Oct. 24 35 German aircraft destroyed; 16 Russian lost. 
Near Moscow 14 raiders destroyed on previous day. On Oct. 24 one 
air unit on central front destroyed 47 tanks, 160 munition torries, and 
a tank formation near Orel destroyed in a few days 2 infantry regiments, 
133 tanks, 14 guns, 35 anti-tank guns, 15 tractors and other material. 
On same day the Germans used wooden models of tanks in one sector 
of the southern front, to create an impression by the advance of 4 
large column. Later: Battles in same sectors; a series of heavy 
attacks in various sectors of the Moscow front repulsed with heavy 
losses, Stalin evacuated after many days’ fighting in which Germans 
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lost 50,000 killed and wounded, over 250 tanks, 170 guns, and about 
1,200 lorries with supplies. On Oct. 25, 27 German aircraft destroyed; 
17 Russian lost. 

Red Star: Kharkov not taken. The Germans “claiming new successes 
and new victories; but these victories are mainly imagination’. 
Moscow wireless: The Commander of the 26th German Division 
captured wounded and died. 

Foreign press report: Kholm recaptured after several days’ fighting 
in Lake Ilmen area. 

Pravda: Two main attacks on Moscow front repulsed within 12 hours, 
and 40 tanks destroyed, but a new drive compelled Russians to retreat 
slightly. Enemy throwing in new troops all along banks of Oka, 
flowing alongside an important road between Orel and Kaluga. 

Moscow wireless: Situation serious in one sector; 2 villages abandoned. 
Battles also in Briansk area with severe enemy losses inflicted. Else- 
where the town of “‘N’”’ recaptured. Rostov seriously threatened, 
and this threat must be eliminated. The Air Force very active, and on 
Oct. 24 destroyed 83 tanks, 148 lorries and a battalion of infantry. 
In recent raids on German aerodromes 152 aircraft destroyed. 

German communiqué: Occupation of Donetz Basin continuing. 
The Air Force active against columns on march, fortifications, etc., 
between Donetz and Don, in area round Moscow, and east of Volkhov 
River. In north, aircraft destroyed branch lines of Murmansk railway 
and camps on Rybachi peninsula. Direct hits on the Kremlin in night 
raids on Moscow. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Naples raided by heavy bombers on night of Oct. 24, 
4th in succession. Objectives successfully located, but results 
impossible to see. 

Italian communiqué: Valletta bombed previous day; direct hits on 
targets, causing fires visible in Sicily. Three Spitfires shot down in 
air combat, and a 4th enemy aircraft destroyed in the Mediterranean. 
A British cruisér hit in Central Mediterranean by torpedo-carrying 
aircraft previous day. 


October 27 (Monday) 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: On night of Oct. 24 at Tobruk a small listening post 
outside perimeter was overrun by a strong enemy detachment; the 
garrison of 4 presumably captured. The post recovered the following 
night. On frontier two enemy localities penetrated, the enemy with- 
drawing without fighting. 

Command and Air H.Q. East Africa: In whole Gondar area patriot 
forces continually harassing enemy; 3 important Kamant chiefs from 
inside Italian lines came over, and others following. On Oct. 25 South 
Africans bombed motor transport and a large camp south of Gondar, 
and on Oct. 26 tents were machine-gunned. 

London statement: No truth in Vichy report of invasion of French 
Somaliland by British and Free French forces, but believed that 
tribesmen north-west of Tajura had risen against Vichy administration. 
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R.A.F.; Tripoli and Benghazi bombed on night of Oct. 25; direct 
hits on moles and fires started. South Africans bombed Benghazi 
harbour previous day, causing fires. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: A fairly large British warship sunk off African 
coast by dive-bombers. 

Italian communiqué: British mechanized units hit and repulsed at 
Tobruk. A British cruiser sunk off Cyrenaica by German bomber. 
Tripoli, Benghazi, and Misurata raided. Slight damage, but no victims 
at first two, and the Arab quarter hit at the last, killing and injuring 
natives. One raider shot down. 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over land in night, mainly in south-west 
England. A few bombs at a small number of points; damage slight 
only. Two enemy bombers destroyed off east coast during day. 

Against Germany: Hamburg and other places in North-West Ger- 
many heavily bombed in night; also Cherbourg docks, Nantes docks 
and shipping, and Egersund, Norway, where a supply ship hit and set 
on fire. Aerodromes in France attacked by fighters. Four bombers 
missing; crew of one saved. During day ships and barges attacked and 
targets on land in sweeps over French and Belgian coasts. Two enemy 
float-planes and 6 fighters destroyed. An enemy convoy off Dutch 
coast attacked by bombers with fighter escort. Two bombers and 9 
fighters missing. 

German communiqué: A freighter in convoy sunk in night in North 


Sea, and 3 others almost certainly sunk. Harbours in east and south- 
west England bombed. Bombs in night in places in North-West Ger- 
many, chiefly Hamburg and Bremen. Civilian casualties, dead and 
injured. Nine bombers shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting through night in Kharkov, Taganrog, 
Mozhaisk, and Maloyaroslavets sectors, also during day. On Oct. 25 
39 (not 27) German aircraft destroyed, and during day 8 raiders shot 
down near Moscow. Kuibyshev announcement: All German advances 
on Moscow: halted and Russians counter-attacking in all directions. 
Moscow wireless: A successful counter-attack against Germans who 
had crossed Nara river, south-west of Moscow, throwing them back 
beyond it. Supplementary: Local successes by aircraft near Kharkov 
and in Mozhaisk sector with destruction of many tanks and lorries. 
Activities of guerrillas in Kalinin sector resulted in disruption of 
communications when concerted action taken by several bands. 

German frontier reports: Renewed assaults on Moscow headed by 
over 1,000 tanks, and an important hamlet near Maloyaroslavets taken. 
Rumanians and Finns taking part in fighting in Moscow sector. 

German communiqué: The offensive making good progress. In 
Donetz Basin enemy counter-attacks frustrated by Italian troops, and 
heavy losses inflicted. Several hundred prisoners in hands of Allied 
troops. Berlin wireless: In southern section a Russian Guards division 
wiped out after resistance kept up from houses, ambushes and even 
trees. Iron Crosses distributed to the Spanish Blue Division for 
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successful actions. A Stockholm report quoted to effect that Leningrad 
would be destroyed completely if lost; same applied to Moscow and all 
cities threatened with capture. 


CHRONOLOGY 


AFGHANISTAN 

Oct. 19.—The Kabul wireless announced that steps had been taken 
to send from the country all German and Italian nationals, as part of 
the Government’s policy of neutrality. An offer from the British 
Government of safe transit via India had been accepted. The number 
of Germans in the country was stated to be about 90. 


ANDORRA 

Oct. 27.—It was announced that a recent conference, at Perpignan, 
between delegates from Andorra and the Bishop of Urgel (one of the 
Co-Princes) and the Prefect of the Ariége Department (representing 
Marshal Pétain, the other Co-Prince) had decided that all foreigners 
must leave the country by the end of the month. It also decided to 
abandon manhood suffrage (adopted in 1933) and return to the system 
under which only heads of families voted, on the ground that many 
recent arrivals of young unmarried men had influenced electoral results 
to the disadvantage of old-established families. 


ARGENTINA 

Oct. 14.—A trade agreement with the United States was signed in 
Buenos Ayres, based on the most-favoured-nation treatment. The 
U.S.A. halved the tariffs on Argentine linseed and canned meats and 
granted concessions on wool, hides, etc., and the Argentina reduced the 
tariffs on motor-cars, wood, cement, and chemicals. Argentina also 
made reservations in favour of Great Britain by permitting the use of 
blocked sterling balances, and others in favour of neighbouring South 
American countries. 

The American products on which the tariffs were reduced represented 
some 30 per cent of the U.S. exports to Argentina in 1940. 


AUSTRALIA 

Oct. 16.—The press described the establishment of a Japanese air 
line to Timor as a provocative act, and ridiculed the suggestion that it 
had tourist or commercial value. 

Sir Robert Brooke-Popham conferred with the War Council and 
outlined his plans for strengthening the whole defence system from 
India to New Zealand. He told the press that ‘“We do not want war 
with Japan, but if Japan insists on war we are going to be ready’”’. 

The Naval authorities announced that all the openings in the Barrier 
Reef between Arlington Reef, south of Cairns (Queensland) and 
Anchor Bay, near New Guinea, had been mined, and 2 mine fields had 
been laid west of Thursday Island. This closed these waters to ships 
from the Pacific for over 1,000 miles north and south, covering Torres 
Strait from the east, thus protecting the east coast of Australia. 
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Oct. 17.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
send railway stock worth {1 million to Iran. Transcontinental services 
would be curtailed to make locomotives available. » 

Oct. 18.—Mr. Curtin, speaking after emergency meetings of the War 
and the full Cabinet, said that the full democratic forces of the Pacify 
area were co-operating to meet any emergency that might arise, and 
it was most heartening and reassuring to know of this cohesion of the 
democratic Powers. 


BELGIUM 

Oct. 20.—Two Belgians were sentenced to death for helping an 
R.A.F. pilot to escape after his plane had been forced down. 

Oct. 24.—A German decree recently issued was reported to provide 
that some 400 political internees should be considered as hostages, 
of whom at least 5 would be shot if a fatal attack were made on Ger- 
man soldiers or police. Another decree provided that imprisonment 
or more severe punishment would be imposed on anyone who 
knowingly disturbed the peace in occupied territories, and a third 
imposed the most rigorous measures, including the death penalty, for 
“any attempt to disturb loyal collaboration with the occupying 
authorities’. 


BULGARIA 

Oct. 15.—News reaching Egypt indicated that Germany was pre- 
paring in secret for an attack on Turkey. Aerodromes were being much 
enlarged, the chief one being at Dobrovo, in the plateau just north of 
the Shipka Pass, while new ones were being built in Sofia and at 
Plovdiv, Burgas, Troyan, and elsewhere. Large stores of petrol were 
being laid in, concealed in hideouts in the mountains. 

The King received Clodius. 

Oct. 24.—The Government decided to expel most of the Greek 
population of Thrace and replace them with emigrants from Bulgaria. 
It was understood, according to reports reaching Turkey, that the 
property of the Greeks would be confiscated without compensation. 

Reports were current that General List had told the Bulgarian 
General Staff that Britain was more vulnerable in the Middle East 
than at home, and that if Bulgaria allowed her territory to be used 
as a base for an attack on Britain through Turkey she should have 
Istanbul after the war. 


CHILE 


Oct. 27.—The Government instructed the Ambassador in Berlin to 
urge the German Government to stop the execution of French hostages. 


CHINA 


Oct. 16.—Sir Otto Niemeyer, the Financial Adviser te the Govern- 
ment of Burma, and the Technical Assistant to the U.S. Treasury 
arrived in Chungking from Hong-Kong. 

Oct. 17.—The Foreign Minister stated that the appointment of 
General Tojo as Prime Minister meant that Japan was ready to move, 
and they were convinced it would be an attack on Russia. The Konoe 
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Cabinet had served merely as a stopgap, to enable the militarists to 
prepare. They had now thrown off the mask. 

Oct. 19.—The press in Chungking stated’ that the new Japanese 
Cabinet ‘“‘smells of powder’’, and some papers suggested that the 
A.B.C.D. Powers should enter into an immediate mutual assistance 
pact, so that Japan should be left in no doubt of what to expect if she 
attacked any one of them. The Central Daily News considered the 
Cabinet to be a compromise one, whose task was to continue to strive 
for concessions from Britain and the U.S.A. It could not be described 
as a military,Government, as there were only 4 soldiers in it, while the 
Konoe Cabinet had 7. 

Oct. 20.—A military spokesman in Chungking said the Japanese 
were sending a further 13 divisions to Manchukuo, making 35 stationed 
there, and that thousands of Chinese were being conscripted to build 
a military road from Tolun, in Manchukuo, to Kalgan. He also said 
there were some 150 Japanese aircraft at Saigon, and that mechanized 
units were moving down to the Thai border. 

Oct. 21.—The press declared that the resumed talks between Japan 
and the United States were merely a smoke-screen to cover Japan’s 
intentions, and the Takung Pao warned America not to allow the Axis 


to swallow up Russia. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Oct. 15.—The Japanese in Shanghai declared that the Chinese 
never entered Ichang and denied that they used gas-bombs. 

Oct. 24.—Fighting was reported north-east of Yungyang, on the 
Lunghai railway on the south bank of the Yellow River. 

Oct. 26.—The Chinese announced the recapture of several strategic 
points south of Shasi, in Hupeh province, and of Kwangwu, just north- 
west of Chengchow. 

Oct. 27.—The Chungking military spokesman stated that of 3,000 
Chinese troops which entered Ichang over 700 had died from the 
effects of gas bombs and shells on Oct. 8 and 9. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Oct. 16.—Eight more persons were executed at Prague and Brno 
for high treason, sabotage, or listening to British broadcasts. The 
German News Agency reported ‘“‘whispering propaganda”’ in Prague. 

Oct. 18.—President Benes reappointed the State Council for a 2nd 
year and added two new members, both Slovaks; Dr. Pauling-Toth, 
former editor of a Slovak autonomist paper, and M. Vyboch, former 
Secretary of the Social Democrat Party. 

Oct. 23.—According to reports reaching Czechs abroad over 1,300 
persons had appeared before the summary courts established by 
Heydrich, and 290 had been executed. The number released was 
believed to be very small. 

Oct, 25.—It was learnt that a Slovak military and political mission 
headed by President Tiso, the Prime Minister, and 3 Ministers had 
visited Hitler, and had seen Ribbentrop, Goering, Keitel, and Brau- 
chitsch. They had received assurances that Slovakia would not be 
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asked to surrender any more of her territory to Hungary or to anyone 
else, but on condition that she was virtually incorporated into the 
Reich and her army placed at Germany’s disposal. 

Oct. 26.—The Prague wireless reported that 5 Czechs were executed 
the previous day at Brno for ‘‘helping sabotage agents who had been 
dropped over the Protectorate territory by parachute’. 

Oct. 27.—Dr. Benes, in an address to his compatriots on the occasion 
of Independence Day (Oct. 28), said that if the Germans got to Moscow 
and Leningrad they wished to declare that they had won the war 
as it was a matter of life and death for them to enforce peace negotia- 
tions while Germany still seemed strong, firm, and unyielding. But 
there were the seeds of disintegration already showing inside the Army 
and inside the Party. A strong, self-confident régime did not carry 
out acts of vengeance such as the Berlin “‘protectors’’ were carrying 
out in their country. The Allies would go on to the end and their 
course to victory was “‘like a precise mathematical law’. 


EIRE 

Oct. 19.—Mr. de Valera, speaking at Wexford, said that in talking 
of the likelihood of their involvement in the war they were not dealing 
with some yague, distant possibility; ‘“‘we are dealing with what must 
by all reasonable people be classed as a high probability’’. He was not 
satisfied that as a people they were making the preparations they 
should make if they really believed that; the nation seemed to be 
preparing only by fits and starts. Actually the time was pressing, and 
they should not rest satisfied until they had at full strength and ready 
for training all their Defence Forces and all the medical services. 


FRANCE 


Oct. 14.—It was learnt that the Germans had been demanding the 
right to open Consulates in every important town of unoccupied France, 
particularly at Toulon and Marseilles. 

Darlan and Pucheu were reported to be making a tour of the occupied 
territory, pleading for ‘“European solidarity’. 

Oct. 15.—The contents of a report on a general strike in the coal mines 
of the Nord and the Pas de Calais drawn up by a senior Vichy Official 
came into the possession of the Free French headquarters. They 
showed that for nearly a fortnight over 90,000 (or 95 per cent) of the 
men were out, and the strike was broken only when the Germans made 
mass arrests of some 2,000; of these, over 1,000 were sent to prison and 
deported. The strikes began owing to shortage of food, and the 
Germans then promised to supplement supplies, but only in return for 
longer hours of work, and the supplies sent were very small. 

Oct. 16.—Marshal Pétain, on the recommendation of the Council of 
Political Justice, ordered M. Daladier, M. Blum, and Genera: Gamelin 
to be detained in a fortress at Fort Port’alet. Broadcasting this decision 
he said the Council’s recommendation was unanimous, and it had asked 
him to keep the judicial issue separate from the political issue. Pro- 
ceedings would therefore continue before the Riom Court. ‘The 
seriousness of the charges against the persons chiefly responsible for our 
disaster is so apparent’’, he said, ‘‘that it cannot be disguised or hidden 
by simple political sanctions’’. 
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As to Paul Reynaud and Georges Mandel, he had decided, on the 
advice of a majority of the Council, that the serious evidence against 
them justified that they should be detained in a fortress. He went on: 

“The country which has felt itself betrayed has a right to the truth, 
the whole truth. The sentences which will conclude the Riom trial must 
be pronounced in broad daylight. It will strike at persons, and also at 
methods, customs, and the régime. There will be no appeal against this 
_.. It will mark the end of one of the most painful periods in the life of 
France... .” 

General Weygand arrived in Vichy, summoned by the Government. 

The first and second secretaries in the Legation in Dublin resigned, 
being unable to serve a Government which no longer possessed the 
freedom needed for the exercise of its functions. 

The Committee of the National Council adopted by a large majority a 
recommendation that France should remain a republic without author- 
itarian dictatorship or monarchy. (It had been entrusted by Marshal 
Pétain with the drafting of a Constitution.) 

Oct. 17.—The charges on which the Council of Political Justice 
recommended the detention of the former Ministers and General Gamelin 
were published. A Free French broadcast, referring to the charges, asked 
‘What about the responsibility for the defeat? Who, from 1919 to 1931, 
was’'C.-in-C. of the French Army? Who, later, chose General Gamelin 
as C.-in-C.? In 1934 General de Gaulle’s book described the idea of 
armoured divisions. The German General Guderian immediately adopted 
the principles. Your attention was drawn to that book. You replied that 
it was pure whim and fantasy’”’. 

Oct. 19.—The Vichy Government confirmed reports of the arrest 
in Paris of 5 prominent professors of the University. 


Oct. 20.—Col. Holtz, Field Commander of the Nantes Military 
Region, was shot dead in the night outside the Cathedral by 2 men who 
escaped. German patrols rounded up scores of persons who were still 
out despite the 11.30 p.m. curfew. The Germans stated that the 
attack was the work of ““Communist terrorists’. The curfew hour was 
advanced to 6 p.m. 

A joint enquiry was opened by the German and French authorities. 

The Paris police announced the arrest the previous day of 12 more 
Communists who had been supplying printing equipment and paper to 
persons, already under arrest, who had been distributing illegal 
literature. The Germans announced the execution the previous day of 
a man living near Orleans charged with possessing arms. 

Oct. 21.—The German authorities in Paris announced that 50 hostages 
were to be shot as a reprisal for the killing of Col. Holtz, and 50 more if 
the culprits had not been arrested by midnight on Oct. 23. They also 
arrested the Commandant of the French Gendarmerie at Nantes and 3 
police officers. 

A major in the German Army was shot dead at Bordeaux. 

Oct. 22.—The Germans seized 100 hostages in Bordeaux and district, 
and imposed a curfew at 7 p.m. The 50 hostages held for the shooting of 
Col. Holtz were executed. They included a Paris Deputy and 4 trade 
union secretaries. 

Marshal Pétain broadcast an appeal to the nation, announcing the 
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killing of the 2 Germans, and saying ‘Fifty Frenchmen this morning 
lost their lives for these disreputable crimes. Fifty others will be shot 
to-morrow if the culprits are not discovered. A river of blood is again 
flowing over France... Frenchmen! Your duty is clear. This massacre 
must be brought to an end. Under the terms of the Armistice we laid 
down our arms. We have no right to take them up again to strike the 
Germans in the back. The foreign Power which orders these crimes 
knows well that it is wounding the very heart of France. What does it 
care about our widows, our orphans, or our prisoners? Stand up against 
these foreign plots’. 

Darlan also broadcast an appeal in which he said ‘“‘Marshal Pétain 
and the Government have been disgraced by these odious attempts... 
the German occupation is established because of our defeat ... if the 
occupation is oppressive, it is fair. We believe that these abominable 
acts are committed by agents of a foreign Power seeking to aggravate 
relations between the troops of occupation and the population, and 
who hope to put off the hour of peace in Europe’’. 

Gen. Huntziger left by air for Algiers. 

Oct. 23.—General Stiilpnagel issued an order for the shooting of 
50 hostages for the killing of the German at Bordeaux and of 50 more 
if the culprits were not discovered by midnight on Oct. 25. He offered 
15 million francs reward to anyone giving information leading to the 
arrest of the culprits. ; 

A Special Paris Court sentenced 15 ‘“‘Communists’’ to long terms of 
hard labour, and 2 leaders to imprisonment for life. At Toulouse a 
further number variously reported as 15 and 150 were sentenced for 
anti-German propaganda. The execution of the 50 hostages on Oct. 21 
was announced in unoccupied France for the first time, Darlan having 
suppressed the original German announcement. 

The Vichy wireless stated that British agents landed secretly were 
responsible for the killings, adding that ‘‘now Russia is finished it is in 
Britain’s interests to hinder Franco-German collaboration’. 

Nantes was surrounded by German troops and all cars stopped; also 
the police boats which patrolled the harbour and river. 

Officials in Vichy stated that as a result of intervention in Paris of 
representatives of the Government the Germans had agreed to choose 
the hostages for execution at Nantes from the Communists, followers 
of de Gaulle, and other anti-Nazi “terrorists”, rather than pick them 
from the people recently arrested, and had agreed to pick those for 
execution at Bordeaux themselves, instead of forcing the French to 
do this. 

General de Gaulle broadcast an appeal to the nation in which he 
referred to Marshal Pétain’s broadcast and said that “‘in this terrible 
episode it is imperative that the French people should receive other 
directives than those of treason.’’ It was normal and justified that 
Germans should be killed by Frenchmen, but “there are tactics in 
war. The war of the French must be conducted by those in charge of 
it, myself and the National Committee of Free Frenchmen.... In the 
present circumstances the directive I give for the occupied territory is 
not to kill Germans; this for a single but very good reason, that for the 
time being it is only too easy for the enemy to retaliate by the massacre 
of temporarily disarmed men and women, On the other hand, as soon 
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as it is possible to attack from outside and from inside you will receive 
appropriate orders”. 

Oct. 24.—Fifty hostages were shot at Bordeaux. A Vichy announce- 
ment stated that the execution of 100 others had been postponed 
as a result of the broadcast appeals by Marshal Pétain and Admiral 
Darlan and of “‘pressing démarches’”’ made to the German authorities. 
The News Agency stated that Hitler had “graciously agreed to grant 
a further period of reprieve for the hostages’’, and that in granting 
this the German authorities wished to increase the chances of finding 
the real culprits and thus spare French lives. The respite had been 
possible ‘‘owing to the calm and dignity which the entire population 
of the two towns have shown in the past few days’”’. 

Another Vichy communiqué stated that “‘it is rumoured that Marshal 
Pétain wished to give himself up as a hostage in the occupied zone 
to prevent additional executions planned as a result of the attacks. 
The Marshal’s Cabinet has no declaration to make on the subject’’. 

A fine of 10 million francs imposed on Bordeaux was paid. 

The Germans announced that another Frenchman living near 
Bordeaux was executed the previous day, and that a military court at 
Marseilles had sentenced several men to 20 years’ imprisonment for 
Communist activities. 

Oct. 25.—General de Gaulle broadcast an appeal to the whole nation 
to take part in a 5-minutes standstill strike on Oct. 31 as a demonstra- 
tion against the shootings. This, he said, “‘will show the enemy and the 
traitors who serve him by what a gigantic menace they are surrounded. 
The French nation, suddenly and completely transfixed, with arms 
crossed in hatred and in scorn, will strike anguish into the hearts of 
the enemy and the traitors who serve him, while waiting to annihilate 
them.... The whole world is thinking of France, looking towards 
France, wondering about France.... France is going to show the 
world that she does not belong to anybody except herself. France is 
going to show the world that she is a proud, resolute, and confident 
nation—in short, that she is France’’. 

The Vichy Cabinet passed an emergency law imposing severe 
penalties on eye-witnesses, accomplices, and others with information 
about anti-Nazi acts who failed to divulge what they knew. 

Oct. 26.—The Vichy News Agency reported that General Stiilpnagel 
was considering the release and return to France of prisoners of war 
in Germany in return for their relatives’ help in the search for the 
culprits. Information which might be of assistance in tracing them 
had been given by certain Frenchmen, who had refused to accept any 
material reward. 

The Agency also reported that the Cabinet had decided the previous 
day to take measures to prevent and repress the “‘criminal outrages 
directed against the troops of occupation’. It added that Marshal 
Pétain, who by personal representations obtained from Hitler by way 
of grace a prolongation of delay in the executions, was redoubling his 
efforts to bring about a modification of the verdict. 

The Minister of Justice announced a further postponement of the 
Riom trial on the ground that there were 650 witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion scattered all over the world, and all would have to be examined. 

Oct. 27.—It was announced in Vichy that the authorities had been 
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informed by the German Commander that he had suspended the 
executions, in order to give the populations of Nantes and Bordeaux 
a chance to throw light on the shootings. ; 

The German and Vichy authorities both issued appeals for informa- 
tion. The latter stated that ‘fresh evidence’ had been given to the 
Germans, that the perpetrators would soon be caught, and that the 
postponement of the executions might become a reprieve. 

A Vichy decree was published declaring that anyone who helped the 
authors of an attempt against anyone else or of an attempt at sabotage, 
or who failed to prevent or try to prevent any such act or attempted 
act would be treated as an accomplice. 


GERMANY 

Oct. 15.—The Schwarze Korps published an article complaining that 
the public had failed to show adequate joy and enthusiasm at the 
successes in Russia, or proper appreciation of the magnitude of the 
military achievements announced on Oct. 9. It declared that “‘when a 
whole nation has given birth to a whole continent, when its future for 
hundreds of years has fallen into its hands as a free gift, it means... 
the right to live for countless children and children’s children. We 
ought to be beside ourselves with transports of ecstasy—or we show that 
we lack the faculty even faintly to understand what has occurred’. 

After giving a long explanation of the significance of the decision on 
the front it went on: “without a basis for existence, driven to self- 
laceration by hunger and anxiety, those of this continent, the cradle of 
the Nordic race and of all culture, so long as they are cut off from the 


maternal life-source of the great land regions in the east, are doomed 
to vegetate, able neither to live nor to die. Now the doors into the 
immensity of space have been thrown wide open. Where isolation was 
designed to choke us the streams of life will flow. Europe has been 


” 


reborn. ... 

Oct. 16.—It was learnt that Wiedemann had been appointed Consul- 
General at Tientsin, and Wendler (expelled by Bolivia for complicity 
in a threatened rising), Minister to Thailand. 

Oct. 18.—The Berlin wireless declared that the torpedoing of the 
Kearny was ‘“‘a clumsy swindle on the part of Mr. Roosevelt’, deli- 
berately planned to influence opinion ‘‘on the very day when the 
Neutrality Act vote was being taken’’. A “well-informed source’”’ was 
quoted for the statement that Col. Knox and “‘the British politician, 
Mr. Campbell” had a confidential conversation in which the latter asked 
“What about an incident?’’ Col. Knox replied “If not a German 
torpedo, then an American mine’’. 

Figures published in the press gave the number of people with work- 
books who could be called upon for work of one sort or another as 36 
million. Unemployed were stated to number only 10,000. Since the 
war began the number of women employed had risen by one million. 
In August, apart from prisoners of war, about 1,700,000 foreigners 
from 20 States were working in Germany. 

Oct. 19.—Reports from Polish sources stated that some 20,000 Jews 
had just been deported from Berlin, Vienna, and the Rhineland to 
places in Poland, most of them persons of over 50. Their homes were 
seized to accommodate Germans whose houses had been bombed, and 
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they were given no notice to leave, and were forced to abandon prac- 
tically all their property. 

Oct. 20.—The Frankfurter Zeitung published a warning against 
considering that the victories in the east, though decisive, meant the 
end of the war there, adding, “one day this war will end, thus rendering 
it possible to throw the German Armies against the West. Only then 
can world peace, be established. The final victory will be reached only 
after very hard fighting, as the British nation seems determined to 
continue resistance with the same tenacity as up till now. We must 
not indulge in optimism and illusions over the capacity of British and 
American war industries. Many American-made ’planes will fly over 
Germany and many American bombs will fall on our towns. The 
population will have to spend many nights in the cellars, but they must 
endure this willingly for Germany’s final conquest of Europe’. 

Oct. 22—The News Agency reported that “publicity is being 
given in America to two fresh shipping incidents, investigations 
as to the correctness of which are hampered by a series of circum- 
stances. German circles draw attention to the indisputable and not 
disputed facts that such announcements by American statesmen 
have lately been proved false’. The versions of the sinking 6f some 
of the vessels were changed from day to day, and ‘‘one is strengthened 
in the impression that announcements from American quarters of 
such incidents are in the nature of false reports, on the strength of 
which the American people are to be plunged into war’’. 

Oct. 22.—Further details of the deportation of Jews showed that 
some 20,000 had been sent, with only a few minutes’ notice, from 
Berlin alone, and concentrated at Lodz, for distribution in ghettoes in 
various parts of Poland. They were chiefly elderly men, women, and 
children. Others were expelled from Cologne, Diisseldorf, the Rhine- 
land, and Prague. 

Oct. 23.—The Berlin wireless stated that it was futile to think that 
English and American aid could repair the losses of Soviet industry or 
restore its armaments to the pre-war standard. If the Soviet still 
possessed her total peace-time industrial capacity it would take many 
years to repair the material damage the Army had suffered. In fact, 
however, Russia had lost the larger part of her raw material resources 
and more than half her arms-producing capacity. 

Oct. 24.—The News Agency, quoting ‘‘a military source’’, said “‘if 
it be considered that in the communiqué of Oct. 12 it was announced 
that a new offensive on a 750 mile front was beginning it will clearly 
be seen that isolated victories cannot continually be reported in 
such vast operations. Each of the 10 gigantic battles won since the 
campaign opened needed some time to reach a successful issue. These 
10 victories are the guarantee that the present operations are approach- 
ing a victorious end’. 

Oct. 25.—Hitler received Ciano, who was spending some days in 
Germany at Ribbentrop’s invitation. 

Oct. 26.—Goebbels, opening a War books’ week at Weimar, said 
“the war which our troops are waging victoriously on all fronts means 
for us Germans more than a mere struggle for war materials and 
Lebensraum. It means the maintenance of European civilization, which 
the Axis Powers have taken under their protection.”’ 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Oct. 14.—It was announced that air raid casualties in September 
were: killed (or believed killed), 217; injured and in hospital, 269. 

Oct. 15.—The Lord Privy Seal, addressing the National Defence 
Public Interest Committee in London, said the Government shared to 
the full the public anxiety that everything possible should be done to 
assist Russia; but when it came to the question of the most effective 
thing to be done only those who had access to the facts could decide, 
and they could not impart their knowledge to others. 

The knowledge of the potential resources of Britain, Russia, and 
America accounted to some extent for the brutal ferocity of Hitler's 
methods. There had not been, in Poland, Russia, Jugoslavia, and 
Greece, merely massacre on a scale unexampled since the Dark Ages, 
but also the most abominable torturing of men, women, and children, 
and an endeavour to reduce to trembling obedience all the peoples of 
Europe. They would be foolish to imagine, he said, that what the 
Nazis had done in those countries would not be done in Britain if they 
gained a foothold. After the war those responsible for these atrocities 
must not escape punishment. One of the hardest tasks then would be 
the reform of the survivors of the generation of Germans who had been 
deliberately trained in barbarism, debauched, and de-civilized. It was 
no good imagining that they would get peace in the world unless they 
saw to it that, unless there was absolute proof of a change of heart, 
these people were kept in a position in which they could not again do 
harm. 

Lord Snell stated in Parliament that shelter provision was now 
available for some 20 million people throughout the country. The 
Government aimed at the provision of domestic shelters for all persons 
with incomes below £350. More shelters in Tubes were being con- 
structed, bunks had been installed in 80 Tube stations, with accom- 
modation for 725,000 people, and 1,500,000 bunks for Anderson 
shelters had been delivered to local authorities, while 500,000 more 
would be available by the end of October. These would be increased 
by 100,000 a week till 4 million were provided. Mr. Harriman 
broadcast to America some impressions of his visit to Russia in 
which he said that all the American experts reported the same thing— 
that the Russian, in this last generation had become a first-class 
mechanic, and on the airfields U.S. Army officers stated that they had 
never seen such skill, ingenuity, resourcefulness, and moral. 

The spirit of Russian nationalism had burst into flame. If the 
soldiers and airmen continued to get the tanks, guns, and aircrait 
needed they would fight on, of that he was convinced. 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Harriman, Admiral Standley, and General Chaney 
left for the United States by air. 

Oct. 18.—The Parliamentary Under-Secretary for War, speaking in 
London, said the total casualties of the British Army to date were 
some 100,000, and those of the Dominions 20,000—13,000 Australians, 
6,000 New Zealanders, and 600 South Africans; of Indian troops, 7,000; 
and of African native troops less then 500. Britain’s real test of strength 
and endurance was about to begin. The Germans had advanced in 
Russia over 1,400 miles front an average distance of 400 miles, and they 
would almost certainly come at Batum and Baku in the spring. In that 
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case the Iran front became vital to Britain, first in supporting the 
Russian defence of Baku, and secondly, to deny the road to Egypt and 
India. He believed that, with a great army raised in India, together 
with their own forces based on Egypt they could hold the line to the 
East. If Russia held out they might yet see 2 or 3 million Germans 
held in the East, but even so Britain’s army would still be faced with a 
mobile army of far greater strength in the hands of the German generals. 

He wondered whether the strength of the vast German Army was 
fully realized. Britain’s coastline was 1,000 miles long, and it was not 
only the coast which had to be defended, but “every city, every aero- 
drome, and every vital building in the interior may be an objective like 
Crete. Is an enemy who will squander 2 million men in Russia’’, he asked, 
“soing to hesitate to fly great numbers, say, at Bristol or Coventry, 
Hull or Tyneside, and attempt to destroy a dozen of our most vital 
centres for what he would consider paltry losses?”’ 

Oct. 19.—Mr. Bevin, speaking at Stoke-on-Trent, said that individual 
reservation was to be introduced in place of the group system, as 
there must now be national service on a more intense scale. They must 
find out not only what job a man was doing, but what he had been doing 
before. He also said he would never be a party to a landing on the 
continent unless the forces could be equipped as never before, and 
declared that to give effective aid to Russia and keep their own forces 
properly supplied British factories must increase output by 30 or 40 
per cent during the winter. 

Oct. 20.—It was announced that thousands more Canadian troops 
had arrived in the country, accompanied by Polish and Dutch soldiers 
and United States technicians. The Poles were the first large batch 
of volunteers from Canada and the U.S.A. for the Polish Air Force; 
also some soldiers who escaped from Poland in September 1939 and 
reached America via Siberia. 

Oct. 21.—The Secretary for War informed Parliament that the total 
number of prisoners of war from all parts of the Empire in enemy hands 
was estimated at 66,000. 

Oct. 22.—Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that the Government 
and the Mexican Government intended to appoint Ministers as soon as 
possible in Mexico City and in London. President Camacho and his 
Government had, by a series of actions and declarations, shown their 
appreciation of the issues raised by the aggressive actions of the Axis 
Powers, and their devotion to the principles of democratic government. 
The British Government had regretted the interruption of relations, 
and an exchange of views had assured them that President Camacho 
reciprocated this feeling. 

Lord Moyne, replying to questions as to a British invasion of the 
Continent, said he thought the lesson of Lord Gort’s dispatches was 
that it would be madness to improvise an expedition of that kind. It 
would require many ships, and it must be remembered that it took 6 
months to transport Lord Gort’s small army. “‘We have sent a great 
and growing force to the Near East’’, he said, ‘‘and I cannot imagine 
anything which would suit Hitler’s game better than if we adopted the 
Chinese method of committing suicide on our enemy’s doorstep’”’. 

Oct. 23.—Lord Beaverbrook’s speech in Parliament regarding Russia 
and the war, (See Special Summary.) 
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Mr. Eden, replying to a Commons debate on the war situation, said 
that the day on which Russia was attacked Mr. Churchill gave instruc- 
tions that every means of helping her in every sphere be examined. He 
also said that the Government’s duty was to weigh criticism, and not to 
be swayed by clamour. They realized the opportunity which the 
attack on Russia offered, but to disclose the results of their deliberations 
would play into the enemy’s hands. He could give one pledge, however, 
which the Government were determined to honour; “We are to give 
Russia every help in our power by every means’’. 

Oct. 25.—The Prime Minister issued a statement that the Government 
“associate themselves fully with the sentiments of horror and con- 
demnation expressed by the President of the United States upon the 
Nazi butcheries in France. These cold-blooded executions of innocent 
people will only recoil upon the savages who order and execute them 
... The atrocities in Poland, in Yugoslavia, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
and above all, behind the German fronts in Russia surpass anything that 
has been known since the darkest and most bestial ages of mankind. 
They are but a foretaste of what Hitler would inflict upon the British 
and American peoples if only he could get the power. Retribution for 
these crimes must henceforward take its place among the major pur- 
poses of the war’. 

Mr. Eden, speaking at Manchester, said it was natural that people 
should be tempted to ask him when and where Great Britain was going 
to strike, to take offensive action, in view of the Russian situation. It 
was right and natural that they should make suggestions to encourage 
or even drive the Government, but as to the decisions which must be 
taken after all the evidence was weighed these must be the responsibil- 
ity of the War Cabinet, and of it alone. The Cabinet would carry out 
its responsibility undisturbed by dangers and unprovoked by clamour. 
Any other course would be pure folly. The Government had but one 
purpose—‘‘which is yours and Stalin’s too’’—how best to encompass 
Hitler’s defeat. War was a long term business; the issue would not be 
settled by any sudden brilliant improvisation. 

Reviewing the course of the war he said that Yugoslavia’s resistance, 
the aid to Greece and that country’s resistance had delayed Hitler's 
attack on Russia for at least 6 weeks, and it had given Great Britain 
time to scotch the German attempt to establish themselves in Syria and 
to free Iraq from Rashid Ali. The issue now was not that of “‘all help to 
Russia” but of aid to the common cause; Russia’s battle was their 
battle. Referring next to Persia he said that over and over again they 
had sought to make the ex-Shah and his Government understand their 
peril from the presence of Germans, but all in vain. When they took 
action they compelled the acceptance of their terms—terms actually as 
much in the interest of Persia as of Britain—with losses of under 1() 
all told. The new Government had co-operated loyally. The Afghan 
Government had also agreed to get rid of all non-official Germans and 
Italians. 

He also said ‘‘the man Hitler is a genius—an evil genius. He has a 
genius for probing the weak spots in a man’s armour .. . Hitler knows 
the weakness of man, but perhaps he under-rates his strength. He 
understands the cowardice of man; perhaps he does not know his cour- 
age. He knows how venal man can be, but he does not know how noble 
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man can be. This is the lesson Hitler @s learning in the Europe which 
he is seeking to subdue to his tyranny”’. 

The acts of barbarity in the occupied countries would not be for- 
gotten. To execute hostages as the Germans were doing was murder; 
Nemesis would overtake these modern Huns. One day it would be said 
of Hitler “‘This man despised, but could not debase, mankind’’. He had 
climbed to power by lying, by treachery, and by deceit; with such a man 
there could be no truce or compromise. “‘It is his destruction or ours.”’ 

They must recognize, he continued, that in the last 20 years they had 
taken a number of wrong turnings in economics and politics alike, and 
they must consider these mistakes, in order to shape their future policy 
aright. In international economics the good neighbour policy was the 
best policy. No democratic world would work as it should until they 
recognized that they could only enjoy any right so long as they were 
prepared to discharge its equivalent duty. Here was another reason 
why Hitler and Mussolini and all they stood for must be utterly destroyed. 
They were aware of the sacrifices they would have to accept after the 
war and had made up their minds to shoulder their international 
responsibilities, and to answer the call which Mr. Sumner Welles had 
made to the citizens of the United States. “I look forward with con- 
fidence’, he said, ‘to an association with the United States of incal- 
culable value not only to ourselves but to the whole world besides.”’ 

Messages between Mr. Churchill and the Greek Premier. (See Greece.) 


GREECE 

Oct. 14.—The puppet Premier Tsolakoglu published a statement in the 
press declaring that the Théophile Gautier was carrying flour from Yugo- 
slavia sent to the Greek people by Germany and Italy, and drawing 
attention to the contrast between the kindness of the Axis Powers and 
the behaviour of Great Britain. (The vessel was carrying tobacco from 
Salonika to France and was torpedoed by a British submarine while 
in an Italian convoy.) 

It was learnt that a decree had recently been published in Athens 
stipulating that the German and Italian authorities had the right to 
requisition any building and to fix its rent, which would be payable by 
the Greek Treasury; also a decree imposing severe penalties, even 
death, for failure to declare all foodstuffs in private possession. 

Oct. 20.—Reports reaching the Government in London stated that 
the Bulgarians, despite ruthless measures to suppress revolt, had failed 
to preserve order in the Drama and Kavalla districts and that 5 German 
regiments had arrived there. The Bulgarians had arrested numerous 
hostages, of whom 4 were executed for each Bulgar killed by the Greeks, 
and in a number of villages serious risings had taken place, as a result of 
which measures of reprisal were taken during which it was reported that 
at least 15,000 people had been massacred. 

Oct. 27.—The Prime Minister received a message from Mr. Churchill, 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the Italian invasion, expressing 
the gratitude of the British people for all the Greeks had done, and were 
doing, for the Allied cause, and declaring that by their undaunted 
resistance new lustre was being added to the fame they had already 
earned. Their martyrdom would be avenged by the Pan-Hellenic Army 
of liberation. 

D 
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M. Tsouderos replied, thankiffg him and the British people for their 
“solemn and magnificent tribute to the Greeks’. The aim of the war 
was to rid the world of tyrants belonging to a bygone age. Their 
country was “‘at present subjected to the truculence of three of these 
tyrants, who are tearing it apart like vultures, and drinking the blood 
of its youth with unspeakable brutality’’. 

The many bonds forged in the past between Greece and Great 
Britain would continue and be further forged into an unbreakable 
connection in the interests of peace. 


INDO-CHINA 


Oct. 23.—Reports reaching Singapore stated that the Japanese 
were preparing for an offensive into China from Laokai. A division was 
stationed at Vink-yen, near Hanoi, and shelters, described as large 
enough for 8 divisions, were being built all along the line up to Laokai. 


INDIA 


Oct. 14.—The 1941 Census returns were issued, showing the total 
population to be 388,800,000. 


IRAN 


Oct. 14.—The Teheran wireless announced that the Articles of the 
1924 Constitution dealing with the appointment of the Shah as C.-in-C. 
had been repealed by Parliament. 

A number of political prisoners were released under royal order. 
The Government announced substantial increases in the salaries of all 
Government employees. 

Oct. 17.—It was announced that the ex-Shah was being detained at 
Mauritius, on the orders of the British Government. 

Oct. 18.—The withdrawal of British and Russian troops from Teheran 
began, the respective occupation lines having been agreed upon in 
consultation with the Government. 


ITALY 


Oct. 17.—All motor and motor cycle tyres in the country were 
requisitioned by the Government. 

Oct. 19.—Funk arrived in Rome. Reports from American sources 
stated that an additional million men had been mobilized, with the 
object of sending one-third of them to France to replace German troops, 
one-third to Yugoslavia, also to release Germans, and one-third to join 
the German Armies in Russia. { 

Oct. 24.—Mussolini received Clodius. A Nazi Party mission, headed 
by Bohle, arrived in Rome. 

Oct, 25.—Mussolini transferred or removed 60 officials of the Fascist 
corporations or guilds, the changes affecting 19 out of the 22 guilds 
controlling economic life. 

Oct. 26.—Regime Fascista published an appeal to the authorities to 
take severe measures against “‘the fifth column which we have here”, 
saying “there exists in Italy an internal front which is vastly powerful 
and extremely dangerous. This fifth column has relations with the 
British, the Communist, and the Jews of the rest of the world’’. 
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Oct. 27.—It was announced in Rome that the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem 
had arrived in the country by air. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 15.—The Domei Agency issued a statement declaring that the 
negotiations with America could not continue if the United States 
maintained its ‘“‘double-dealing”’ in assuming a hostile attitude towards 
Japan on the one hand, and conducting diplomatic negotiations, on the 
other. Some 50 days had elapsed since Prince Konoe’s “‘peace message’’ 
was delivered to President Roosevelt, but its results were “‘still beyond 
conjecture”. It charged the United States with helping China and 
organizing a new offensive move against Japan in collaboration with 
Britain and Russia, declaring that “It is doubtful whether the United 
States is seriously endeavouring to maintain peace in the Pacific, and 
there is danger that Japan might be caught in a trap set by the crafty 
Americans’. 

An air agreement was understood to have been concluded with 
Portugal giving Japan the right to establish an air service from the 
Pelew Is. to Timor, in the Portuguese East Indies. 


Oct. 16.—The Cabinet resigned en bloc. The Information Board 
stated that there had been a division of opinion within it. 

Capt. Hiraide, head of Naval Intelligence at Imperial H.Q., made a 
speech in which he said relations with the United States were ‘‘now 
approaching a parting of the ways and the Japanese Navy is ready and 
itching for action if need be’’. The United States would not be able to 
carry out operations in the Atlantic and Pacific simultaneously. 

A telegram was received from M. Molotov asking that the Japanese 
Embassy in Moscow should prepare to leave. 


Oct. 17.—General Tojo was appointed Prime Minister by the Emperor. 
He held a Conference with General Sugiyama, the Chief of Staff, and 
General Yamada, Inspector of Military Education. 


Oct. 18.—General Tojo remained on the active Army List and also 
took the Portfolios of War and Home Affairs. He appointed Mr. Togo 
Foreign Minister; Admiral Shimada, Minister of Marine; Mr. Kaya, 
Finance; Mr. Kishi, Industry and Commerce; Admiral Terajima, Rail- 
ways and Communications; Mr. Iwamura, Justice; Mr. Ino, Agriculture; 
Mr. Hashida, Education; and General Suzuki, President of the Planning 
Board and Minister without Portfolio. 

The Prime Minister, in a statement, said Japan would continue ‘‘to 
contribute towards world peace through the execution of her basic 
policy of bringing about a successful settlement of the China affair and 
the creation of a co-prosperity sphere in Eastern Asia. In view of the 
unprecedentedly grave situation the Government intends externally 
to promote more and more amicable relations with friendly Powers, 
and internally to perfect the national defence of the State, and thus... 
go forward to accomplish its holy task with the united support of the 
entire nation’”’. 

The Japan Times and Advertiser stated that the world’s problem 
to-day and to-morrow” was a military one, and the logic of putting 
soldiers into leadership was unchallengeable. All the leading statesmen 
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of the world had had military experience, and it declared that “the 
country faces a threat of encirclement which can be dealt with only by 
the most intense efforts under expert direction to build and consolidate 
works for a defensive war’’. 

The Minister of Finance stated that taxation would have to be 
increased, and more rigid economic and financial control introduced. 
The Domei Agency reported that among the must urgent measures to 
consolidate the ‘‘war-facing structure’ would be sweeping administrative 
reform for the establishment of the war-time structure, an assurance of 
the nation’s war-time food and livelihood, and the maintenance of 
peace and order. 

General Tojo broadcast a message in which he said he was filled with 
awe and trepidation, but with an iron will to execute promptly the 
proper action under the glory of the Throne, and would do his best to 
add to the brilliance of Japan’s 3,000 year history. 


Oct. 20.—General Tojo, addressing the War Office staff, said that in 
order to remove the root of evil—the China incident—and ensure 
lasting peace and safety in the face of the elaborate encirclement of 
Japan, it was essential they should adhere to the policy of settling the 
China incident and the concentration of the total power of the whole 
Army and the whole State in an iron-bound unity. ‘The Japanese 
Empire’, he said, “‘stands at the cross-roads of its rise or fall.” 

To the Home Office staff he said that every possible effort must be 
made to implement the unshakable national policy of establishing the 
Co-Prosperity Sphere by disposing of the China affair, adding, “the 
present trend is grave’. Everything must be done to replenish arms, 
expand industrial capacity, advance the programme for communica- 
tions and national defence, and enhance the national spirit. 

The Navy Minister, in a broadcast, said the Navy was ‘striving to 
enforce the China affair, and has completed preparations for meeting 
any changes in the situation at any time... .” 

The Yomiuri declared that “if the United States awakens from the 
bad dream of dancing in tune with the crafty British policy of aiding 
Chiang Kai-shek and correctly grasps the lofty spirit which calls the 
China incident a holy war, abandons the A.B.C.D. encirclement front, 
and co-operates with Japan, peace in the Pacific, which the Uriited States 
so ardently seeks, will be maintained’. 

Reports from American sources indicated that the Emperor himself 
had instructed General Tojo to go warily in all that affected relations 
with the United States. 


Oct. 21.—The Japan Times and Advertiser stated that help should 
be offered to Thailand without any purpose of threatening any 
of the surrounding countries. This would be an alternative to ‘‘the 
success of anti-Japanese political plotters against Thailand, which 
would mean that Indo-China would be faced with a hostile frontier”. 
The Government spokesman, after the first regular meeting of the 
Cabinet, said the Washington negotiations would be resumed; they had 
not been ‘“‘cut off’. 


Oct. 22.—A complete black-out was put into effect in Tokyo. 
It was learnt that Gen. Tojo had dismissed 9 members of the Cabinet 
Advisory Council in order to include men who would “actively co-operate 
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with the Government in setting up a highly organized state of defence, 
in settling the China incident, and in establishing the East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere”’. 

Oct. 23.—The Japan Times and Advertiser declared that Japan desired 
peace both in the Far East and throughout the world, and she was 
“the only great independent State which can act as a mediating factor 
between the warring nations in the world to-day’’. It urged that “‘this 
is the last chance to use the only vehicle-for the exploration of ways to 
world harmony. Japan is the balancing Power whose decision could 
plunge the Pacific Ocean into a chaos not of its making”’. 

It emphasized that the Tripartite Pact was a partnership, and not 
a one-sided agreement. ‘‘Japan is not anybody’s tool, and she can very 
considerably influence the course of destiny over the whole world 
through the Pact.” It therefore called on the United States and 
Britain to deliberate upon this “splendid occasion’ for reciprocity, 
particularly as regards the China incident, a local war whose continuation 
is due to the intervention of the United States”’. 


Oct. 24.—The Government spokesman stated that the abandonment 
of shipment of war material in American ships to Vladivostok had made 
an excellent impression in Japan and would facilitate the negotiations 
in Washington. As a member of the Triple Alliance Japan must main- 
tain her position, and she could not be indifferent to the shipment of 
war material, especially oil, to Russia so long as similar materials were 
refused to Japan. Whether misgivings would be removed if oil were 
furnished to Japan would depend on the amount furnished. He added 
that Japan had put all her cards on the table and had explained every 
point of her position to Washington, and while he would not go as far 
as an article in the Japan Times and Advertiser which declared it was 
now “up to them”’, certainly “‘it is more or less so’, he said. 

The Domei Agency issued a statement suggesting that the United 
States should invite Japanese representatives to Washington to smooth 
out relations. ‘Fhe United States had now brought relations with 
Japan to a state of virtual severance through total economic pressure. 


Oct. 25.—The Asahi stated that the United States was “doing all in 
its power to stimulate the growth of the cancerous situation’’ in the 
Pacific, and as long as it failed to recognize the righteousness of Japan’s 
immovable policy there was no use in continuing the negotiations. 

The Domei Agency stated that the United States had formed an 
Anglo-U.S.A.—Soviet Three-Power Military Advisory Council. 

Oct. 26.—General Tojo, addressing 200 higher officials at Osaka, said 
Japan’s policies were “‘immutable and irrevocable’, and there could be 
no going back. He urged that national unity and official efficiency 
should overcome all difficulties in their path, saying that world environ- 
ment was changing so quickly that they could not tell what lay in store 
for them at any minute. “‘We must go on to develop in ever-expanding 
progression”, he declared. ‘‘Naturally difficulties arise, but if 100 
million people merge into one in iron solidarity and go forward, nothing 
can stop us. If this state of preparedness is completed diplomacy will 
become an easy affair. Wars can be fought with ease ... No inter- 
national pressure can disturb me.” 

The General told an interviewer that the nation must trust the 
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Government in the same way as a person trusts the driver when he is 
taking a taxi. 
Oct. 27.—Russian report of clash on frontier. (See U.S.S.R.) 


MALAY STATES 

Oct. 14.—The Anhui arrived in Singapore with British evacuees from 
Japan. Some of them stated that the Nazi activities in Tokyo were 
being strongly resented by the,more intelligent Japanese, and that the 
gendarmerie had adopted Gestapo methods. 

Oct, 22.—It was announced in Singapore that the first air-squadron to 
be manned entirely by New Zealanders was now operating. One station 
was entirely Australian, and others included Australian squadrons. 


MEXICO 

Oct. 16.—The Chamber of Deputies adopted unanimously a motion 
requesting the President to dissolve the Sinarquista Party, a Fascist 
organization. 

Oct. 21.—The Government released 520 interned German and 
Italian seamen belonging to expropriated ships. The Labour leader, 
Senior Toledano, denounced a Nazi organization as working under the 
orders of the Gestapo and accused the Sinarquista and the Accion 
Nacional of co-operating with the Nazis. 

Oct. 22.—Resumption of diplomatic relations with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 26.—The Foreign Minister stated that if the U.S.A. entered the 
war Mexico would “follow a straight course, honouring her given word 
and the agreement reached at the Havana Conference”’. 


NORWAY 

Oct. 20.—It was learnt that a decree had recently been issued im- 
posing the death sentence for attempting to leave the country without 
permission; also one authorizing the detention without trial of persons 
considered ‘“‘politically unreliable’. 


PANAMA 
Oct. 20.—The President signed a decree authorizing the arming of 
all ships “‘to defend themselves against all attacks”’. 


POLAND 

Oct. 14.—It was stated officially that 2 divisions of troops were now 
fully organized in Russia and ready to go into action. 

Oct. 21.—The Minister of Justice died in London. 

Oct. 25.—The Germans were reported to have arrested seme 4,000 
Poles in Vilna, including the Archbishop. Reports from Swedish sources 
stated that about 200,000 Jews were to be sent from Germany to Poland 
and to parts of occupied Russia. . 

Reports reached abroad that a Polish woman had been hanged 
publicly at Zamose for setting fire to 2 barns of grain to prevent it 
being taken by the Germans. A Polish police officer at Cracow who 
collaborated with the Gestapo was killed by another Pole, who escaped. 
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PORTUGAL 

Oct. 14.—It was announced that the steamer Corte Real had been 
sunk by a U-boat on Oct. 12 on her way to the Azores and New York 
with a cargo including nothing which could be regarded as material 
of war. She was stopped and boarded, the U-boat commander stating 
that the exigencies of war necessitated his sinking her. The crew and 
passengers (including 2 women and 2 children) were picked up by a 
fishing boat and landed in Lisbon. 

Oct. 15.—Air agreement concluded with Japan. (See Japan.) 

Oct. 17.—The enquiry into the sinking of the Corte Real showed that 
the captain offered to jettison such cargo as the Germans considered 
contraband, if this would save the vessel, or to return with it to Portu- 
gal, but all his proposals were rejected. 

Oct. 21.—The Government decided to prohibit Portuguese vessels 
from carrying any goods destined directly or indirectly for belligerents. 


RUMANIA 

Oct. 18.—General Antonescu issued a decree incorporating Odessa 
and an area beyond the Dniester in Rumania, and giving the territory 
the name of Transdniestria. 

Oct. 27.—It was stated in Bucarest that 10,000 young men were to 
serve a 3-years’ apprenticeship in German factories at the expense of 
the German Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Oct. 21.—General Smuts, speaking at Bloemfontein, said it was idle 
to think that a Nazi victory would stop in Europe. A Nazi victory 
would eventually engulf the world. Even the United States was 
convinced of it. The fundamental question to-day was whether they 
should accept such a Nazi order or fight it to the death. Domination 
by Germany over more than a dozen States—either destroyed or living 
in dread—was now a proved fact, and the endless ambition of Hitler 
to establish a Nazi world could no longer be questioned. 

Much nonsense was talked about democracy and its failures con- 
tinually harped upon, but the argument against it was no stronger 
than that against Christianity because of its failures. ‘“No wonder”, 
he said, ‘convinced Nazis are more and more lumping Christianity 
with democracy and doing their best to destroy both. Their arguments 
are a Sham in both cases, and can only ultimately lead to the destruc- 
tion of all that is best in our human heritage and of civilization itself.”’ 

A Nazi victory and a Nazi South Africa were really the same thing. 
Why, he asked, should a Nazi victory stop short at South Africa? 
“Have we not been on the Nazi programme for years? Is it not an 
historic fact that President Steyn as early as 1911 warned General 
Botha about German ambitions in South Africa?” 

Oct. 22.—General Smuts spoke again at Bloemfontein, and said he 
looked on the war as one of the great religious wars of the world; it 
was once more the historic fight which was fought out from age to age— 
the fight between light and darkness. It involved all the things man 
had struggled for through centuries—freedom of conscience and 
religion, freedom to shape one’s own life and destiny; freedom to be 
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the custodian of one’s own soul. It was a question whether those ideals 
should survive or whether the world should listen to a dictator, to a 
man who might be the devil himself. ‘‘I believe’, he said, “‘that man 
is the devil himself, that anti-Christ is loose in the world to-day. 
Before, I did not believe there was such a thing as anti-Christ, but I 
believe it to-day. I see what incarnate evil means in the world.” 

He warned them against making themselves comfortable. ‘“‘Let us 
say good-bye to comfort .. . I want us to be worthy of the young men 
and women who are fighting for us. Our boys have gone north—there 
are 160,000 of them on active service... We are fighting for things 
compared with which the betterment of our earthly lot means nothing 

.I cannot impress upon you sufficiently strongly the immense 
gravity of the situation in the world to-day. . 

Oct. 23.—General Hertzog, addressing the Transvaal and Free State 
committees of the Afrikaner Party, said that National Socialism not 
only accorded with the Afrikaans’ national character and way of life, 
but it came to them also as Afrikaans’ national tradition and custom, as 
old as the Afrikaaner people themselves. He warned them against 
malicious and inaccurate predictions and reports about National 
Socialism, saying, ““Dying democracy is furiously hysterical’. He also 
declared that Germany had won, or would win, an outright victory, 
that Hitler would not treat with a democratic Government, and that a 
form of National Socialism was therefore clearly indicated for South 
Africa. General Hertzog also told the paper Die Vaderland that he 
believed in a Nazi system for South Africa. 

* Oct. 24.—M. Havenga issued a statement saying it was obvious to 
the Afrikaner Party that a people’s Government—i.e., the periodical 
election of a Government of the country by its citizens—remained the 
foundation and starting point of their party. The Free State Republic, 
he declared, had been based on the principle of government through the 
voice of the majority of its citizens. 


SPAIN 

Oct. 18.—Sefior Sufier was reported, by Arriba, to have told the 
French paper Gringotre that all Europe, both continental and extra- 
continental, would sink or swim with the Axis. When the war began 
Spain had just won ‘‘the battle of Spain”, which was a prelude to the 
great battles in other countries. In that battle the world was divided 
into two—one part of which understood Nationalist Spain and gave 
her friendship; the other that of the clenched fist, which refused friend- 
ship, understanding or tolerance. ‘Who can now be surprised at our 
sentimental preference?” he asked. “It is not only sentiment, it is 
history, which is much stronger; it is inexorable geography, this 
inescapable, universal mission, it is a question of being or not being 
which guides our thoughts, while sentiment lights our hearts’. 

Oct. 19.—The Duke of Gloucester visited Algeciras and was enter- 
tained by leading personages there. 

Oct. 24.—It was announced officially that cargoes of grain had just 
arrived bringing 150,000 tons of wheat and maize, and that a small 
increase in the bread ration had been made. The note added that “‘some 
Spanish ships were ordered to proceed to a belligerent port for rigorous 
examination of their cargoes, which in some cases were seized’, but 
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omitted to state that British navicerts had been issued to all the ships 
bringing the 150,000 tons to facilitate the dispatch of these cargoes. 


SWITZERLAND 

Oct. 14.—It was officially announced that the bombs dropped on the 
night of Oct. 12 had been found to be British. 

Oct. 15.—The Minister in London was instructed to protest against 
the dropping of the bombs. 


THAILAND 

Oct. 25.—It was officially announced in Bangkok that the situation 
on the Indo-Chinese frontier was unsafe because of frequent gunfire 
from over the frontier. The press reported 4 incidents on the Mekong. 


TURKEY 

Oct. 15.—Papen was reported to have made a speech at Smyrna in 
which he predicted that world domination “‘by a certain Power based 
on money and sea supremacy’ was nearing its end. Turco-German 
trade relations, he declared, were “‘natural and legitimate, and are not 
artificial and short lived, as those that others are endeavouring to 
build up”’. 

Oct. 22.—The Cabinet adopted additional measures to deal with 
Fifth Column activities. 

Oct. 26.—The steamer Kurtulush returned from delivering at the 
Piraeus a supply of foodstuffs sent there for the people by the Turkish 
Red Crescent, Greeks in America, and the U.K. Commercial Corpora- 
tion (on behalf of the Vanderbilt Committee). The International Red 
Cross took delivery. 


URUGUAY 

Oct. 22.—The Chamber of Deputies approved an arms loan of $17 
million from the United States, of which $9,200,000 was to be a gift, 
and the balance repaid in 6 annual instalments. 

The Germans were reported to be buying large quantities of wool, at 
higher prices than United States buyers were offering. 


U.S.A, 


Oct. 14.—The President told the press he could see nothing in the 
situation in Russia which should cast doubt on the ultimate success of 
the policy embodied in the Lend-Lease Act and the system by which 
it was administered. As regards Great Britain, since the war began 
exports to her from the United States amounted to $5,000 million, all 
paid for in cash. Now the lend-lease system was coming into operation 
for Britain, China, and Latin America, and for the refugee Polish and 
Norwegian Governments. In the case of Russia, supplies were being 
bought and paid for. 

Of the original grant of $7,000 million all but 5 per cent had already 
been transformed into contracts, eventually to appear as war supplies 
in a steadily accelerating stream. In September $150 million worth 
was available—3 times the monthly average of April-June. 

Signature of trade agreement with the Argentine. (See Argentina.) 
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Oct. 15.—The House Foreign Affairs Committee approved, without a 
vote, a resolution to repeal the provision of the Neutrality Act banning 
the arming of merchantmen. Col. Knox told the press the Navy was 
ready to put guns and crews in ships “‘as fast as the ships come to us”, 

State Department officials stated that if Finland applied for further 
credits for food or relief she would be denied them unless she gave 
assurances that she did not intend to carry on the war beyond the 1939 
frontiers. 

Japanese statement as to negotiations with the United States. (See 
Japan.) 

Oct. 16.—The Secretary of the Navy announced that 2 recommissioned 
submarines, now. operating in the Atlantic, were to be transferred to 
Great Britain under the Lease-Lend Act. 

The War Department took possession of 18 aeroplanes on their way 
from Canada to Peru in order to send them to Russia. They had been 
bought by Peru while lying in Canada, where they had originally been 
sent for the Norwegian Government. 

The American Federation of Labour adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion endorsing the policy of giving “‘all the material and assistance 
possible” to the Russians, and likewise to Britain and her other allies. 
The report of the Resolutions Committee said, however, that this must 
not be interpreted as marking any change in the attitude of the 
Federation towards the methods applied by the Communists “‘internally 
and externally’. 

Oct. 17.—The Navy Department announced that the destroyer 
Kearny had been torpedoed some 350 miles south-west of Iceland. The 
President told the press that the incident clearly occurred within the 
American defensive zone. 

The House of Representatives, by 259 votes to 138, passed the 
resolution to repeal the section of the Neutrality Act banning the 
arming of merchantmen. 

Lord Halifax entertained the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 

Oct. 18.—Mr. Willkie made an appeal to the American people to 
“remove the shame and deception of the hypocritical Neutrality 
Laws’. He declared they could no more negotiate a peace with Tokyo 
than with Hitler; ‘‘on any continent, in every ocean, we can only stop 
the partners in piracy. They are winning now. Unless we act soon it will 
be too late’. 

The new Japanese Government, he said, was the same as the old, only 
‘bolder, bloodier, and more totalitarian’”’. Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo 
were irrevocably linked by a dangerous dream of world conquest. 
Victory for one would be a victory for all. 

Oct. 20.—The Navy Department announced that 11 men were 
missing, in the Kearny, and 10 injured; also that the submarine was 
“undoubtedly German”’. 

Mr. Hull was asked if the Government intended to protest to Ger- 
many about the attack on the Kearny and replied that people did not 
very often send Notes to international highwaymen. The incident was 
one more example of Hitler’s professed effort to get control of the seas; 
he proposed by intimidation to drive other nations off them, and “if 
such intimidation is successful, I suppose”, he added, ‘‘Hitler would 
then want other nations to get off the earth”’. 
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All nations had been notified by the Nazis that if any of their vessels 
ventured, even as a measure of self-defence, within an area of 1,500 
sq. miles in the North Atlantic they would be sunk at sight. 

It was announced that the Treasury had advanced $30 million in 
cash to Russia against deliveries of gold within the next 6 months. 
Russia had already paid off $10 million advanced to her in August. 

Oct. 21.—The President announced that the American freighter 
Lehigh had been torpedoed and sunk near the southern end of the 
African bulge on the evening of Oct. 19. One boat load of survivors had 
been picked up, and 2 were stated to be missing. He declared that Mr. 
Hull was “dead right” in calling such activity by submarines piracy, 
and emphasized that it was certainly not a British, American, French, 
or Argentine submarine. It was announced that the Bold Venture, 
flying the Panama flag, but American-owned, had been torpoedoed on 
her way from Baltimore to England on Oct. 16. 

Mr. Hull, giving evidence before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, said (in a written statement) that it would be little short of 
criminal negligence to cling to the hope of somehow escaping the fate 
of other countries, and ‘‘worse than futile to read the war news from 
overseas and to conclude that each temporary check to the would-be 
world conqueror relieves us of the need to provide fully for our own 
defence’. Hitler had in effect given notice that American lives and 
American ships would be destroyed if found in most of the North 
Atlantic. He went on: “The conviction that the Atlantic approaches 
to the Western Hemisphere are under attack no longer rests on 
inference. The attack is continuous. There is reason to believe it will 
steadily increase in strength and intensity’’. The tide of conquest had 
now moved in the direction of the United States. 

Mr. Willkie and over 100 prominent Republicans in 40 States sent a 
message to all the Republicans in Congress demanding either the out- 
right repeal of the Neutrality Act or, “‘at the very least’’, a rewriting of 
it that would remove all the features which obstructed the policy of 
aiding Britain and her allies. They said that the Act exposed the 
United States to the greatest threat in its history, and “‘in effect, it 
constitutes aid to Hitler’, in the sense that it proclaimed their neutrality 
in a struggle in which neither the people nor Congress had shown them- 
selves neutral. 

Oct. 22.—It was announced that all the crew of the Lehigh had been 
saved, but 18 of the crew of the Bold Venture were missing. Mr. Hull 
told the press that the sinking of the Lehigh was-a perfect example of 
the ‘“Nazi policy of trying to create a reign of terror, frightfulness, and 
absolute lawlessness on the high seas’’. 

Mr. Hull expressed gratification at the restoration of relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Mexico. 

The Maritime Commission announced that after Oct. 28 Vladivostok 
would not be used as a port for American supplies to Russia, and Arch- 
angel would take its place, this decision being ‘‘to make greater use of 
the facilities of various ports and prevent possible congestion, and be- 
cause of the constantly increasing volume of shipments of materials 
essential to Russia’s defence’. (It was understood that the Russian 
Government had stated that they would be able to keep Archangel 
open throughout the winter.) 
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Oct. 23.—The Senate, by 59 votes to 13, passed the $5,985 million 
Lease-Lend appropriation, with an amendment forbidding the use of 
any money for the purchase of foreign food. 

The Secretary of the Interior announced that Great Britain was 
returning 40 tankers which she had borrowed from the United States, 
owing to a “major improvement in the British oil situation which was 
brought about by the rapid application of the American tanker and 
petroleum programme and Great Britain’s improved condition in the 
Battle of the Atlantic’. 

The Secretary for War announced a new plan for nearly trebling the 
Army Air Force to 400,000 men, including flying cadets by June 30, 
and, if possible, to 500,000 after that. He said that 6 R.A.F. pilots 
with recent war experience had been attached to the Air Force to 
exchange information; also that 30 Chinese pilots and some mechanics 
had come to America for training. 

Oct. 24.—The President told the press that the tank programme was 
to be doubled, primarily for the supply of the U.S. Armed Forces, 
saying that the lessons of experience, especially in North Africa, had 
demonstrated that the tank played a more important part in the 
development of strategy than had been originally believed. 

Col. Knox told a meeting of ordnance manufacturers that the situation 
in the Far East was extremely strained. “‘We are satisfied in our own 
minds”’, he said, “that the Japanese have no intention of abandoning 
their expansion plans. If they pursue that course collision is inevitable.” 

The Maritime Commission issued a statement declaring that the de- 
cision to ship war material for Russia via Boston and Archangel did not 
mean that the Government had abandoned the principle that they 
would ship goods wherever they wished, including Vladivostok 

Oct. 25.—President Roosevelt issued a statement declaring that “the 
practice of executing scores of innocent hostages in reprisal for isolated 
attacks on Germans in countries temporarily under the Nazi heel revolts 
a world already inured to suffering and brutality. Civilized peoples 
long ago adopted the basic principle that no man should be punished 
for the deed of another. .. . Unable to apprehend the persons involved 
in these attacks the Nazis characteristically slaughter 50 or 100 in- 
nocent persons. Those who would ‘collaborate’ with Hitler or try to 
appease him cannot ignore this ghastly warning . . . These are the acts of 
desperate men who know in their hearts that they cannot win. Fright- 
fulness ... only sows the seeds of hatred, which will one day bring @ 
fearful retribution”. 

The President, in a message to the Forum of the Foreign Policy 
Association, said the real, inescapable end of their foreign policy was 
“the destruction of the Hitler menace’’, and “‘in achieving that end our 
responsibility is fully as great as that of peoples who are fighting and 
dying for it. I know our country will not shrink from that responsibility 
nor quail before whatever sacrifices it may demand. ... No nation is 
more deeply dedicated to the ways of peace; no nation is fundamentally 
stronger to resist aggression. In line with that policy our people have 
decided, and they are constantly becoming more determined, that 
Hitler’s threat to everything for which we stand must be struck down’. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved a proposal to 
allow American merchantmen to sail anywhere on the high seas. 
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Mr. Attlee arrived in New York. 

Mr. John Lewis, head of the United Mineworkers, rejected a request 
of President Roosevelt that he should arrange for the continuation 
of work at the mines of the Great American Steel Co., and said 53,000 
men would strike at midnight. (His action affected companies pro- 
ducing over 80 per cent of the steel used in national defence.) 

Oct. 27.—President Roosevelt’s speech at the Navy Day Banquet. 
(See Special Summary.) 

The International Labour Organizations Conference opened in New 
York. Miss Perkins, the Secretary of Labour, was elected chairman. 

A censored version of Mr. Hull’s evidence before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee was published. He said it was all-important 
that they should defend their rights in the Atlantic against an avowed 
movement of force and lawlessness, and they should pursue a resolute 
course, not foolhardy, but ‘enough to command the respect which one 
brave man had for another: The country was faced with the task of 
defending her shipping against “‘a nest of submarines’’. That might be 
called a step leading to war, but “the situation is that we will not be 
in any war—until Hitler decrees we shall, and it has not been at all 
to his advantage to do that.” 

Asked whether the United States was now convoying ships he 
replied ‘““That’s my guess’’. He also said he had spent 6 years after 
Hitler's rise to power in the effort to prevail upon Germany “‘to observe 
the conditions of peace’, but he might-just as well have talked to a 
piece of statuary. The best authorities he could find advised that if 
Hitler succeeded in his supreme purpose of getting hold of Britain and 
theBritish Fleet America would be facing an awful danger. ‘‘Every act 
and utterance of Hitler shows that he is out to dominate the earth.”’ 

The President made a second appeal to Mr. Lewis to keep the steel 
companies’ coal mines in operation. He said that there must be 
uninterrupted production of coal for making steel; “that is essential 
to the preservation of our freedom, yours and mine’’. 

Mr. Lewis replied to the President that if the Steel Corporation 
accepted the Appalachian Soft Coal Agreement (which conceded the 
“closed shop”’ principle) work would be resumed on Oct. 30. The strike 
began, practically all the 53,000 men walking out. 

Col. Knox, in a Navy Day speech at Detroit, said, “You do not know 
how grave is the hour, how menacing is our peril, how tremendous is 
the risk that threatens all we hold dearest.’”’ He called for “national 
solidarity and unity”’ in order that they might be sure of escaping the 
fate of France, and denounced isolation, saying that Russia practised 
the policy of ‘‘Russia first” only to find that it had proved disastrous. 


U.S.S.R. 


Oct. 14.—The Moscow wireless broadcast a message reading, “Our 
people calmly look into the face of truth. The enemy is trying to break 
through to Moscow . . . Sons of the Don and the Volga and of the Ural 
mountains are repelling his attacks. Every soldier, while beating off 
the enemy, knows that behind him is Moscow. Snow is falling on fields 
covered with blood. This snow tells us why Hitler is in a hurry. Hitler 
cannot go through our winter. He needs victory for his armies before 
winter has set in. Therefore, every day lost by the Germans is a day 
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gained for us. Everywhere our soldiers are inflicting tremendous losses, 
We are beating the Germans at Melitopol and at Murmansk, and at 
the same time powerful reserves are streaming to the battle front, 
Never will the Germans conquer Russia. While thousands of Germans 
were dying in the forests of Briansk hundreds of British aeroplanes 
were setting Nuremberg on fire . . . Military supplies are being shipped 
to us and to Britain across the oceans. America is building 5,000 
aeroplanes a month. Time is our ally... .” 

Courage, it went on, could make a fortress. Hitler had wanted to 
announce that he was about to capture London. Later the Germans 
excused themselves by saying that the Channel prevented them from 
doing this. ‘“‘But what is the English Channel?”’ it asked. ‘““Twenty-five 
miles of water. Our Army must now become the English Channel.” 

M. Lozovsky stated that the German advance on Moscow had been 
slowed down and in many sectors halted, adding, “‘Fresh millions have 
risen to the defence of Moscow; we know the Germans will never 
capture it.’” The Germans had not encircled the Red Armies, and all 
they had gained was some territory, several small cities, and a number 
of villages, which were taken because of the numerical superiority of 
their forces. He added, “I am very satisfied with the tempo with which 
the gap between the numbers of Russian and German troops is 
diminishing. The Germans are not satisfied. We can send forces of 
enormous size, of which the Germans have no conception.” 

Red Star stated that Hitler was hurling in tanks as battering-rams 
against the long lines of anti-tank barriers which stretched across the 
semi-wooded country on the motor highway to Moscow from Vyazma. 
Izvestia published a report from the front that German efforts to disrypt 
the communications in the Vyazma sector had failed, though wedges 
had been driven into the defences at some points. There was a moment 
when the enemy seemed near to achieving superiority in the air, but 
the situation had changed, and Russian fighters were incessantly 
patrolling the most important areas. Bombers had also been very 
active, and on Oct. 11 destroyed 75 aircraft on one enemy aerodrome. 

Oct. 15.—Mr. Harriman’s broadcast on impressions gained in Russia. 
(See Great Britain.) Red Star declared that “Moscow is in danger. 
The enemy has reached the outer approaches to the capital’. 

Oct. 16.—The Moscow wireless declared that even now that the 
enemy had created a serious threat to Moscow he was no nearer to 
victory. “Victory is not his and never will be. Arms supplied by our 
allies have begun to arrive, and their quantities will later go on 
increasing from month to month .. . Deep in our rear powerful indus- 
trial centres have been created by the efforts of the Government. They 
can and must provide now all that is needed for the front.”’ 

Oct. 17.—It was learnt that the British Ambassador and the Military 
Mission had left Moscow, also the U.S. Ambassador. It was also under- 
stood that the seat of Government had been moved eastward to Kazan 
or Kuibyshev (Samara) where M. Molotov had already arrived. 

The Moscow wireless broadcast an account of life in the capital, 
where the people all realized fully the danger that menaced it. There 
was no sign of depression or panic, however, and in many ways life 
continued normally, but ‘‘the town now breathes the spirit of the 
front’. From hundreds of Moscow enterprises workers were digging 
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defence works, and people of all occupations were drilling and learning 
hand-to-hand fighting. 

Oct. 18.—Decree incorporating Odessa in Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

Oct. 19.—Pravda published an appeal to the people to show firmness 
and steadiness, “‘against which all the enemy’s efforts will break’’, and 
the President of the Academy of Sciences, in the same paper, declared 
that “the knowledge of danger increases our strength. Every citizen 
of the Union knows what Hitler is bringing with him. He is bringing 
certain and painful death. Every ounce of our blood, all work, all 
thought, everything must be directed towards the front’. 

Oct. 20.—A state of siege was declared in the Moscow area by a 
decree signed by Stalin the previous day. The Tass Agency reported 
that mass meetings were at once held in many factories to express the 
readiness of the people of the capital to devote all their strength to 
supporting the troops. Pravda, in an article which was broadcast, 
declared that every Muscovite must feel that he is a fighter, defending 
the capital. “The advance of the Germans is slowing down,”’ it said. 
“In stubborn battles on Oct. 19 several ferocious attacks were repulsed. 
It is not permissible, however, to lull ourselves with the idea that the 
resources of the enemy are running low. He is still very strong and 
extremely dangerous...regardless of sacrifices he manceuvres, 
organizes a strong force, and rushes forward.’’ It ended by appealing 
for solidarity, discipline, and order in organization. 

Oct. 23.—It was announced that General Zhukov, Chief of the General 
Staff, had taken over the command of the Western Front, which included 
the Moscow region. 

Oct. 24.—-M. Lozovsky told the foreign press at Kuibyshev that the 
decision to move from Moscow was taken at the moment of a break 
through at one point of the Mozhaisk sector. The sole aim was to 
strengthen the defence and enable the defence of Moscow to go on in 
easier circumstances. “‘We can resist for several years’, he said. ‘‘It 
remains to be seen how much longer the Germans can stand the war.’’ 

He also announced that General Timoshenko had taken over General 
Budenny’s command in the South, and that Budenny and Voroshilov 
had been given the task of forming new armies from the reserves of man- 
power. 

M. Stalin remained in Moscow as supreme military commander. 

M. Lozovsky also criticized the German figures of the Russian losses, 
and emphasized that the Soviet Army was still fighting, though already 
destroyed according to the Germans, adding that German losses during 
the past 20 days had reached 300,000 men. 

Oct. 26.—The Moscow wireless announced that at their meetings 
there from Oct. 13 to 15 an 8-point programme was drawn up by the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee, which included, as point 1, a 
decision of the trade unions of the two countries to unite in the organi- 
zation of mutual aid to further the war against Germany as a main 
objective of the Committee. Point 2 pledged every possible support to 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. and of Great Britain in their common 
war for the defeat of Germany. Other points included the strengthening 
of industrial efforts, assistance in giving the utmost help in arms to 
Russia, support to the peoples of the occupied countries, etc. 

Oct. 27.—The Tass Agency issued a despatch from Vladivostok 
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reporting that on Oct. 23 a few Japanese troops crossed the Manchukuo 
frontier near Raskino and attacked a patrol. There were casualties on 
both sides, but the Japanese withdrew, leaving equipment behind. 

The Moscow wireless reported that the command of the central front 
had addressed an order of the day to the fighters and: the politica] 
leaders declaring that “‘not a step back is the order of the country to us, 
the defenders of Moscow’’. The order to the fighters was not to avoid 
the German tanks but to hunt for and destroy them. 





YUGOSLAVIA 

Oct. 15.—Further reports received outside the country stated that 
the “‘Tchetniks’’, and insurgents, were believed to number from 80,000 
to 100,000, were led by regular officers, and included many soldiers who 
had taken to the mountains. They were actively supported and 
financed by the civilian population. In Western Serbia the whole 
country had been cleared of Germans and Italians except for some 
garrisoned towns and strategic points. Montenegrin bands had broken 
into Herzegovina and the area east of Novi Bazar, and had reached the 
Adriatic. The Germans were reported to be executing hundreds of 
young men in reprisal. 

Oct. 17.—Reports reaching the Government in London stated that 
Dr. Matchek had again been placed under police supervision for being 
in communication with persons in touch with Britain. The Germans 
had tried by promises and threats to induce him to join the puppet 
Croatian Government, but he refused to take office in Zagreb as long as 
any foreign troops remained in Yugoslavia. 

Oct. 19.—Reports reaching Turkey stated that encounters between 
the Tchetniks and the occupying forces were taking place daily, and 
that communications were completely disorganized. The Italians had 
been acting with terrible cruelty in Montenegro, razing villages to the 
ground and bombing women and children; estimates of the number of 
persons killed were as high as 50,000. 

Oct. 21.—Reports reaching the Government stated that over 1,000 
Italians had been killed in Montenegro, and that 7 members of the 
puppet Parliament had been killed by patriots. 

Oct. 27.—The Novo Vreme of Belgrade reported that 143 “Com- 
munist”’ rebels had been killed and 89 captured in 2 days’ fighting with 
Serbian troops in Sumadien Province. 
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